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editorial 


Strike hands, young men! 

'Tis yours to help rebuild the state, 

And keep the nation great. 

With act, and speech, and pen 

’Tis yours to spread 

The morning-red 

That ushers ina grander day; 

To scatter prejudice that blinds, 

And hail fresh thought in noble minds; 

To overthrow bland tyrannies 

That cheat the people,and with slow disease 
Change the Republic to a mockery. 

Your words can teach that liberty 

Means more than just to cry,‘*We're free,” 
While bending to some new-found yoke. 

So shall each unjust brand be broke, 
Each totler gain his meet reward 


And life sound forth a truer chord. 
George Parsons Lathrop. 


—+ + 

SINCE the sad reports of the massacre of 
Armenians and the destruction of their vil- 
lages, which we all hoped would be dis- 
credited by later information, seem only to 
have gained confirmation with the lapse of 
time, we can but commend the action taken 
by the mass meetings held in several parts 
othe United States to protest against the 
Outrage upon humanity. We hope that our 
wn and other civilized governments will 
find some way of impressing upon the 
Sublime Porte that these things must not be. 
If the Turkish government cannot protect 
its subjects against such cruel violence, the 
People of the ravaged district should be re- 
leased from allegiance to that government 
and either allowed to govern and protect 
themselves or else be placed under the juris- 


gg of a power that can and will protect 
em. 
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Fn Hdvocate of Universal Religion and a Co=eworker witb all Free Churches. 


Chicago, December 6, 1894. 


We are informed that Rev. George 
Batchelor has accepted the office of secre- 
tary of the American Unitarian Association, 
to which he'was elected by the board of 
directors. Pending the confirmation of the 
action of the board by the vote of the asso- 
ciation next May, Mr. Batchelor will con- 
tinue to supply the pulpit of his church at 
Lowell, and, as he will not be giving quite 
all.of his time to the association, he will 
only accept half the full salary of the secre- 
taryship. Mr. Batchelor has been most inti- 
mately related to the organic life of the 
Unitarian denomination for over a quarter 
of a century and is in every way qualified to 
enter intelligently into the problems that 
may arise in the future, as he is qualified to 
direct wisely the missionary activities of the 
denomination. He will find a cordial wel- 
come anda hearty support from all sides, 
and will find the inspiration of a great task. 
We congratulate the Unitarians and bid 
‘‘God speed” to Mr. Batchelor. 
>.> 

A LOCAL paper published in Peoria, ina 
column notice of a Thanksgiving service, 
speaks as follows: 

“The first result of the Congress of Liberal Religionists 
held in the city of Chicago at the church of Dr. Hirsch 
last year, so far as Peoria is concerned, was witnessed 
at the Jewish synagogue yesterday, when, upon invita- 
tion extended by Rabbi Eisenberg, The Universalists, 


the People’s Church and the Jewisn ‘congregation met in 


union Thanksgiving service, There was a large assem- 


blage present and each of the churches was well repre- 
sented.”’ 


Rev. Frank M’Alpine, Rev. R. B. Marsh 
and the rabbi joined inthe service. It was 
doubtless an occasion that added new mean- 
ing to Thanksgiving, one more object lesson 
in fraternity. In Chicago the congregations 
of Rabbi Stolzand J. Vila Blake joined, as 
has been their wont for several years, in the 
Same spirit. May these illustrations of 
fraternity be rapidly multiplied. 
—~+ oe 

THE December Avena is a fertile number. 
The leading article, by Max Muller, is a sig. 
nificant recognition of the importance of the 
Parliament of Religions which he says will 
take its place ‘‘as one of the most memorable 
events in the history of the world.’’ There 
are but few things, he says, he so much re- 
grets as his absence; and he is inclined to 
blame President Bonney and Doctor Bar 
rows ‘‘for not having made sufficiently clear 
at the beginning their real purpose and 
scope.’’ But the truth is these gentlemen 
could not foresee any more than the learned 
professor, and consequently did not foretell 
what was to happen. These men planned 
largely but the times planned more largely 
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than they did. The age was ripe fora far 
greater thing than even the optimism and 
presumption of Chicago was ready for. The 
Opportunity is gone. It was a great event, 
but now all can see that it was but partly 
utilized. But even as it was it wasa greater 
event than we were ready for. Since those 
seventeen days the religious world has been 
more busy in trying to evade the logic of 
the occasion than to utilize it. There has 
been more desire toread it down than to read 
it up, to justify the sectarianism which it re- 
buked and tosomehow repair the denomina- 


tional lines which it damaged. 


= 


A Sheaf of Poetry.* 


The major poets of America are gone. Our 
great singers have already given us the 
‘‘American Classics’’,—at leastso Arthur B. 
Simonds, in his recent book on ‘‘American 
Song” hascharacterizcdthem. Inthis group 
he puts Bryant, Whittier, Emerson, Poe, 
Jones Very, Longfellow, Lowell and Holmes. 
Most of our readers will ask, why Poe and 
Jones Very? His second group he calls 
‘‘Preéminent Later Writers,’’ and consists 
of Whitman, Bayard Taylor and Sidney 
Lanier. These would seem to have been 
left just outside the classic gate. Then fol- 
lows a group of sixteen Forerunners, the 
names familiar to those who read the Sanders 
and the McGuffy ‘‘readers’’ of thirty years 
ago,— Halleck, Percival, Willis, Saxe and 
others. The book closes with a list of about 
thirty ‘‘Contemporaries,’’ from which we are 
to promote the second group for the Ameri- 
can Olympus. Most of these are represented 
by but one or two poems each. All of the 
poets mentioned are represented by buta 
few poems. We judge that Mr. Simonds 
must be a comparatively young man or he 
would not have dared to venture on these 
selections. The lover of poetry trembles as 


* **American Song,’’ a collection of American poems with 
analytical and critical studies of the writers by Arthur bk. 
Simonds, A. M.; G. P. Putman’s Sons, New York City; 
$1.50. 

Poetical Works of Robert Browning, Volume seventeen, 
‘‘Asolando,’”’ with biographical and historical notes to all 
the poems; Macmillan & Co., New York; $1.50. 

‘‘The House of Life’’ by Dante Gabriel Rossetti; Cope- 
land & Day, Boston; $2.50. 

Poems by Richard Garnett; London: Elkin Mathews & 
John*Lane; Boston: Copeland & Day; $1.50. 

‘‘Windfalls Gathered Only for Friends and Other Poems,”’ 
by Mary Chace Peckham; memorial edition; Charles Wells 
Moulton, Buffalo; $1.00. 


‘‘Of Such is the Kingdom and Other Poems,’’ by Anna 
Alcott Commelin; Fowler & Wells, New York; $1.50. 


‘‘Back Country Poems,’’ bySam Walter Foss, fllustrated; 
Lee & Shepard, Boston; $1.50. 


‘Songs of the Soil,’’ by Frank L. Stanton; D. Appleton 
& Co., New York; $1.00. 


‘*Prairie Songs,’’ by Hamlin Garland, with drawings by 
H. T. Carpenter; Stone & Kimball, Boston and Chicago, 
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he turns the leaves of this book, for on every 
page he meets with disappointment. He 
misses fzs ‘‘best poem”’ of the given author 
and finds instead another man’s ‘‘best poem.”’ 
But that is profitable even though the pro- 
cess of adjusting one’s self to it be a sort of 
Spiritual vivisection. This book was worth 


doing. It sets the old reader to thinking and 


starts him on new hunts through his favorite 
preserves, while it tantalizes the young reader, 
tells him where to goto find more. In the 
hands of a competent teacher it will make a 
better text book in American poetry than if 
it were more deliberately planned for such. 
As a fireside volume, a companion for the 
busy man and tired woman, it is attractive. 
The publishers have put it in admirable 
form. It is a good book that introduces us 
to better books. 

Thinking of poetry, we are glad to handle 
the concluding volumes of the last English 
edition of Robert Browning’s works, pre- 
sented to the American trade by the Macmil- 
lan house of New York. It 1s the seven- 
teenth volume and contains ‘‘Asolando,’’ the 
last of Mr. Browning’s books, which occu- 
pies one hundred and seven pages of the 
volume, the remaining one hundred and 
seventy pages being given to ‘‘biographical 
and historical notes” for all the poems of 
Browning, with the necessary general indices 
of titles and first lines. To those who can 
afford these seventeen volumes, rather than 
the six volumes of the Houghton, Mifflin &Co. 
edition, this edition from over the waterisa 
tempting delight with its clear type and con- 
venient size, and we are greatly obliged to 
the Macmillan and Company of New York 
for putting them within our reach ata cost 
of $71.50 per volume. 

Speaking of the poets across the water, 
two volumes are on the editorial table 
which should come in for mention in this 
sheaf of poetry. One bears the imprint of 
Copeland & Day, Boston, ‘‘The House of 
Life,’ by Dante Gabriel Rossetti, the one 
hundred and thirteen sonnets in quaint 
black face letter with highly elaborated ini- 
tials and occasionally an ornamented border. 
These are the sonnets, for the first time 
given in their full text, which aroused such 
opposition in some quarters and seemed to 
some to bring scandal upon poetry. To us 
they seem warm with the blood of life, in- 
stinct with the energy of the passion that is 
divine. Those who will read them and 
understand them, will find them altogether 
pure and helpful. Those whom they might 
hurt will never read nor understand them. 
They make usin love with love and teach us 
to refine and respect the manifestations of 
the divine instinct revealed to flesh-environed 
souls, souls illuminated in the body. These 
sonnets work out the philosophy of the merry 
monk, Fra Lippo, as interpreted by Brown. 
ing,— 

‘‘This world’s no blot for us, 


Nor blank—it means intensely and means good; 
To find its meaning is my meat and drink.”’ 


The other volume from over the water, 
from the same press, contains the poems by 
Richard Garnett, the work of a mind deeply 
immersed in books. The titles indicate his 
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familiarity with Greeceand Egypt and their 
wealth of legends at their best, They are 
so scholastic as to miss the sense of spon- 
taneity which is looked for in the best 
poetry. Still such poetry rewards study be- 
cause it informs intellect while, it soothes, 
even if it does not stir, the heart. Thisisa 
book of poetic wisdom rather than of inspira- 
tion. Legend and parable, fancy and simile, 
drawn from far and near. It makesa book 
prized by a fewif not sought by the many. 
It has found its way to this country leisurely. 
We hope it has come to stayin America, a 
land which has called from the author the 
following sonnet written after ‘‘reading some 
ungenerous criticisms” of America: 

What though thy Muse the singer’s art essay 

With lip now over-low? 

’Tis but the augury that makes her so 

Of the high things she hath in charge to say. 

How shall the giantess of gold and clay, 

Girt with two oceans, crowned with Arctic snow, 

Sandalled with shining seas of Mexico, 

Be pared to trim proportion in aday? 

Thou art too great! Thy million-billowed surge 

Of life bewilders speech, as shoreless sea 

Confounds the ranging eye from verge to verge 

With mazy strife or smooth immensity. 

Not soon or easily shall thence emerge 


A Homer or a Shakespeare worthy thee.’’ 


While in America we take up a handful of 
minor singers, five books, humble applicants 
for a place in the hearts of the poet’s friends 
first, and then, through them, the hearts of 
those who have a place for poems for the 
tired moment. 

Here is a memorial edition of Mary Chace 
Peckham’s poems entitled ‘‘Windfalls Gath- 
ered OAdly for Friends and Other Poems,” 
poems familiar to those who haunt the 
poet corner ofthe newspapers, poems deeply 
religious, lovingly ethical and _ spiritual. 
Poems that seem a message from the other 
shore whither she went all too early. 

Of the same kind, in brighter, and on that 
account, more transient covers, comes the 
poems of Anna Alcott Commelinentitled ‘‘Of 
Such is the Kingdom and Other Poems.” 
Many of these poems are familiar to the 
readers of the Christian Register and other 
home papers. The author’s letter press 
edition is very pretty, while the three little 
heads on the frontispiece, evidently taken 
from life, have a charm which even Raphael 
sought but missed. 

In lighter vein, comes the easy dialect, 
singing-itself kind of poetry in Sam Walter 
Foss’s ‘‘Back Country Poems,”’ and Frank 
L. Stanton's ‘‘Song of the Soil.’’ New Eng- 
land and Georgia vieing with each other in 
being free,easy and funny. In this jolly 
game, Georgia comes out ahead so far as 
rhythm and careless melody are concerned. 
Both are good for the transient press and 
newspaper corner. Both are severely tried 
when they appearin book form. Still any- 
body who has known back country scenes and 
has tasted farm joys and farm trials, will be 
glad of Foss’s reproductions of the same. 
‘‘The Way to Sleep Town,’’ which we pub- 
lished in Unity a long time ago, is one of the 
best nonsense things for children of all 
ages that we know of. This Georgia man, 
who embellishes his column in an Atlanta 
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daily paper every morning witha new Poem, 
cannot help but do clever things. We why 
like dialect work and have use for light rhyme 
as well as the heavy work of the immorta) 
bards, will like these two books. 

Lastly, of a much higher quality than thege 
last two, we commend ‘‘The Prairie Songs” 
of Hamlin Garland. They touch the deeper 
pulses of life. They prophesy a literature 
profound and serious, which is to be born oy 
of the profound realities, the deep Spiritual 
verities which conquered the Great Weg 
to civilization and progress. These ‘Prairie 
Songs’”’ are to be studied as well as to be ep. 
joyed. They suggest the unwritten history 
of the great Northwest. Hamlin Garland has 
some qualities of the true bard. 
from whence tear streams flow. 
is open to the woes of the world. 

These poems display the thinker and they 
appeal tothought. The illustrations are ex. 
quisite, the pathos is real; the material js 
novel in literature; of the form—well, of that 
the reader must judge, 


He knows 
His heart 


The Illinois Committee of the Liberal] 
Congress. 


The following responses from the members 
of the Illinois committee of twenty-one, ap. 
pointed at Streator, received through the 
mail or by telegram from those unable to at. 
tend the earnest meeting of last week, will 
indicate the temper in which the work is 
taken hold of. 


Mr. Clement Freeman, of Princeton: ‘*It will be impos- 
sible for me to meet the committee much as I would love 
to do so, but I wish it understood that I am standing ready, 
and more, to aid in all ways to speed the work now entered 
upon anew with great courage and with the push of new 
convictions. Command me.’’ 


Mr. B. R. Waldo, Rockford: “I am in entire sympathy 
with the Liberal Congress; will do what I can as a member 
of the committee..... You may say to the committee that 


I will be there in spirit. I will perform any duties within 


my power.”’ 


Mrs. Grace H. Bagley, Hinsdale. Telegram: ‘Will ac- 
cept. Unable to attend today but will be there hereafter.” 


Mr, B. F. Underwood, Chicago: ‘‘I am entirely willing 
to serve on the Illinois committee of twenty-one and to 
perform whatever part Iam assigned in the work of the 
Liberal Religious Congress.”’ 

Dr. Thomas presented the work at Streator 
to his people on the Sunday following the 
meeting, and the endorsement came from 
the congregation in the most emphatic way 
possible by a prompt subscription of over 
$300, making good, with commendable 
promptness, the pledge of the delegates. 

The matter was also presented at the Rab- 
binical Association of Jewish Ministers o 
Chicago at their Monday meeting, and the 
project was heartily endorsed anda confident 
push given to the finances. 

Some twelveor fifteen members of the com: 
mittee of twenty-one gathered at the first 
meeting at 175 Dearborn street on the same 
afternoon, to transact the preliminary bust 
ness, at which the official invitation to Mr. 
Alcott to become its agent fora year was 
extended. It is understood that Mr. Alcott 
will accept and begin his work the first o 
January. This work appeals primarily " 
the sympathies of those who have no orgaah 
zation to represent them. Unity will be 
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glad to be the mouthpiece of the men and 
women unrelated and unorganized in a reli- 
gious Way, who desire to express their 
sympathy with this movement financially o1 
otherwise. There area hundred men and 
women in the state of Illinois who are not 
permitted to work with any church of the 
open door, who will feel better if they relate 
themselves to such an organization by send- 
ing five or ten dollars, more or less, to its 
treasury. Let such communicate with’ the 
treasurer, Mrs. E. B. Strong, 313 East 
Superior street, Chicago, or Unity will be 
glad to pass any such expressions of good- 
will along. The motto of this work is not 
interference but co-operation, not for those 
who are housed but for those who are home. 
less. 


—--—_ 


Contributed and Selected 


“What Can the Churches Do Toward 
Solving the Present Social 


| 
Problem? 
A PAPER READ BY MR. J. E. WILLIAMS, OF STREA- 
TOR,AT THE ILLINOIS CONGRESS OF LIBERAL 
RELIGIOUS SOCIETIES AT STREATOR, 


NOV. 22, 1894. 


[ approach this subject from the view- 
point of one of whose early life was spent in 
arduous manual labor, and whose early 
sympathies and associations were those of 
the trades-unionist and proletaire. FHlad | 
been asked in those days, ‘‘What Can the 
Church do Towards Solving the Social Pro- 
blem?’’ | should probably have answered 
with no little emphasis, “‘The Church can 
do nothing.’’ 

For, in common with many of my fellows, 
I regarded the church, othodox and liberal,as 
being indifferent or inimical to the idea of 
social reform. The orthodox church seemed 
to be wholly concerned with the attain- 
ment of remote celestial paradise, and in 
making aman content with that station in 
life to which it had pleased God to call him, 
The liberal church, as | then understood it, 
seemed to becomposed of an ‘exclusive 
coterie of intellectual Brahmins, who lived 
solely for their own personal culture, whose 
gospel had no message for the common mass 
of humanity of which I was part, and whose 
social and intellectual attainments only 
served to accentuate the difference between 
their opportunities and mine. 

Harsh judgments, no doubt, and one- 
sided, but they must still be reckoned with 
in any consideration of the relations of the 
church and the laborer, for they represent 
still the views of a large number of earnest 
workingmen on this subject. 

Although my sympathies are unchanged, 
riper experience and a broader vision have 
enabled me to attain aclearer, and I hope, 
ajuster view of the function and influence 
ofthe church. I have now arrived atthe 
conviction that the church, or some institu- 
tion corresponding to it, is a factor indis- 
pensable to the solution of our social and 
€conomic problems. Any program of re- 
form that can be proposed requires the aid 

of some agency that stands apart from and 
above the purely self-regarding interests of 
the competitive struggle for existence. An 
attempt to use the motive forces of ordinary 
business life to raise society to a higer plane 
Would yield about the same result as an at- 
tempt to raise ourselves by our bootstraps. 

€ need a fulcrum for our social lever, a 
Point independent and self-sustaining, where 
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we can apply our altruistic power and lift 
the burden ot woe under which human life is 
groaning. 

A brief survey of the field of social reform 
and the various attitudes and tendencies of 
modern thought with respect to these pro- 
blems will make this necessity appear very 
apparent, andimportant. Looking out over 
the world of economics we find the forces of 
Individualism and Collectivism sternly con- 
fronting each other in hostile array. The 
advocate of laissez-faire will have no inter- 
ference with the laws of trade, and will 
tolerate no human meddling with those im- 
personal forces of nature which he believes 
are working out the destiny of the race. 
The believer in the modern sociological 
gospel insists that social salvation can only 
be attained by the conscious exercise of the 
human willin the modification of human en- 
vironment. The first minimizes the import- 
ance of the human factor in the solution of 
the problem; the second regards it not only 
as the all paramount factor, but as the only 
one that gives us any excuse for concerning 
ourselves with social problems at all. 

So far as this congress 1s concerned, I sup- 
pose it may be taken for granted that it 
sympathizes withthe latter view, else it 
would not waste its time discussing this 
question. We assume that there is a solu- 
tion to the social problem and that the 
church can assist in the solution. Our 
special purpose is to ascertain, if possible, 
the precise nature of its contribution, to an- 
swer, if we can, the questions, ‘*What is its 
particular function?” ‘‘Has it any message 
of sociological salvation ?”’ 

Looking abroad over the thought-world 
we find it full of answers to the riddle. 
Never before has the Social Sphynx been so 
earnestly grappled with; never before has 
there been manifest so intense a desire to 
tear out the heart of its mystery, Panaceas 
of all kinds abound. We are offered co- 
operation, profit-sharing, trades-unionism, 
single tax, government ownership of rail- 
roads and mines, populism, nationalism, 
socialism and many other shades and phases 
of voluntary orenforced Collectivism,. lam 
not.here to join in the flippant sneer with 
which complacent conservatism disposes of 
these and kindred remedies. As the pro- 
ducts of the master minds of our race some 
of these are entitled to our reverence, all of 
them to our respect, but none of them to our 
acceptance unless they can demonstrate to 
us their adequacy, their sufficiency. This 
test of adequacy, | now propose to submit 
them to, and in thisconnection I ask you to 
specially mark the one common and dis- 
tinctive feature which characterizes all these 
schemes of reform, however diverse. Note 
particularly that all of these schemes call for 
a larger power on the part of the individual 
tosubordinate his interests for the common 
good. Whether the collectivism is volun- 
tary, as in co-operation, or compulsory,as in 
nationalization, a power of self-sacrifice 
largely in excess of the demands of the pre- 
sent system is required. 

Note again that there is little or nothing in 
the process of devising, adopting, or pro- 
pagating any of these schemes that tends to 
develop this power of self-sacrifice. The 
creation of a program of reform involves 
an intellectual process, pure and simple, like 
that required to discover a new principle in 
mechanics. Its adoption involves the same 
mental process as the acceptance of any 
purely scientific theory, while its propagation 
is notoriously egotistic and self-assertive in 
tendency and practice. Too often do we 
find the social propagandist a hater of his 
kind, his heart full of bitterness and_his 
mouth full of denunciation for those who 
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cannot agree with or accept his views. The 
socialist is often the most anti-social of men, 
the co-operator often devoid of that altruism 
which alone makes co-operation possible. 
And so throughout the world of reform the 
human paradox abounds. There is nothing 
in the mere holding of advanced social views 
that tends to create the additional working 
power required to put them in operation. 

And so when lis opponent of the Man- 
chester school asks the reformer how he is 
going torun his ideal social machine with 
such inadequate human power, what can he 
say? Whenit is pointed out that the increase 
of government function involves the increase 
of patronage and corruption, how shall he 
answer? When it it is suggested that in- 
crease of municipal power only makes pos- 
sible the greater Tammany, how will he de- 
fend himself? 

It is idle to attempt to answer these ques- 
tions by belittling -facts, or by inveighing 
against the social order. It may as well be 
admitted that the position of the classical 
economist is strong, that the difficulties of 
the situation are great. But it is one thing 
to confess the magnitude of the task, and 
quite another to say itisimpossible. The 
optimism of our day declares: ‘‘That for 
which the human soul aspires, that the 
human will may attain.” 

Granting then that our altruistic power is 
too weak to operate a superior social system, 
we shall not abandon our hope, but rather 
seek to find the means of augmenting our 
power. If wehave discovered our deficiency 
to be one of motive rather than one of 
mechanism, let us turn our attention more to 
generating social force and less to inventing 
social machinery. 

How shall we develop this power? By 
what agency can we stimulate the growth of 
public spirit, civic virtue, the sense of broth- 
erhood, and the altruism which is able to 
find the highest good in the good of others? 

As before remarked, there is little or noth- 
ing in schemes of legislative reform, how- 
ever altruistic in theory, that is calculated 
to develop these qualities. We find little 
help in our political organizations, still less 
in the bread-winning activities of our daily 
life, and none in the mad struggle for wealth 
and position which now consumes the en- 
ergies of the strongest of our race. 

Where, then, shall we look for our social 
dynamo? Must society create a new agen- 
cy, or is there one in existence that can be 
adapted toits purpose? 

I believe the institution already exists, 
that it but needs to change its aim and ten- 
dency to becoine the ethical dynamo, the 
generator of altruistic power, that is, to trans- 
form society and regenerate humanit,. That 
institutionisthe church. Above all] hun an 
institutions, with all its imperfections, it has 
ever stood for the ethical and eternal as 
against the material and temporal interests 
of men. Itis the one institution that, osten- 
sibly at least, stands aloof from self-regard- 
ing interests of business life, and holds itself 
apart from the clash and carnage of econ- 
omic war.:. It already occupies the field, will 
it do the work? 

Tradition, association, its own interest 
and the spirit of the age will all tend to im- 
pelit to the fulfilment of its mission. Let 
it accept its exalted function, and the con- 
sciousness of a real, certain and definite pur- 
pose will once more give it a hold onthe 
heart and conscience of men. A common 
aim and a common sympathy will unite it 
with all who labor for the advancement of the 
race. The workman who groans under his 
hard lot will find this church a friend who is 

doing something tangible and definite for 
him. The trades-unionist, the co-operator, 
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the nationalist, the social reformer of what- 
ever type or name will find in this church a 
fellow-worker. Not that the church will be- 
come the champion of any particular pro- 
gram of reform, but that it will be the cen- 
ter forthe generation of that ethical energy 
without which every scheme for social re- 
adjustment must inevitably fail. 

And now we have arrived at the question 
of ways and means. How and by what pro- 
cess will the sociological church generate this 
socio-ethical power? 

The subject is too large for discussion in 
the time allotted me. A few points, however, 
are so obvious, they need only to be indi- 
cated. Thenew church must turn its back 
on its doctrinal past. It must preach sal- 
vation from the hell of this life, and inspire 
men with the hopeof aheaven on this earth. 
It must acquire the scientificspirit and apply 
the scientific method that it may learn how 
these psychic and ethical forces have been 
developed in the past in order that it may 
create the conditions for their higher develop- 
mentinthefuture. It must change human 
ideals, so that no man can find happiness in 
wealth wrung out of the misery and degrada- 
tion of his brother. It must teach the discon- 
tented laborer that he can never bring about 
the social millenium by preaching the gospel 
of hate. It must show him how to sym- 
pathize with the ‘‘perishing upper classes,”’ 
enable him to see that his employer is as 
much the victim of a vicious system as heis, 
and that he must reform the system without 
destroying that good-will between men which 
is the first requisite of a better social order. 
It may cultivate public spirit by providing 
channels for its exercise. For this the world 
is fullof opportunities. - It may be exercised 
in purifying partisan politics, in cleansing 
municipal corruption, in opposing private 
greed in public service, in civic federations, 
in social settlements, andin the multifarious 
activities which our expanding sociological 
knowledge willopen up before us. 

But more than all, and above all, it will 
furnish the opportunity and create the en- 
vironment fur new sympathies, new enthu- 
Siasms, new inspirations and new ideals, 
which will contain in themselves the poten- 
tiality of theirown realization. It will kindle 
anew in man the consciousness of his own 
Divine Nature, and quicken his soul to feel 
that his own purified willis the Divine Power 
that shall make him master of his own des- 
tiny and the Creator of his own social and 
spiritual world. Out of its loins a newrace 
of prophets will arise, men capable of hear- 
ing the voice of God in this nineteenth cen- 
tury; men capable of reading His revelation 
in their own souls, and of delivering His 
message, vibrant with Divine fire, straight to 
the hearts and consciences of their feilow- 
men. 

Again the evangelist will havea living gos- 
pel and there will not be wanting the Wes- 
leys, the Moodys, aye, the Salvation Armies, 
to carry the glad tidings tothe remotest part 
of the land, to the churched and unchurched, 
to the avenue and slum, to the proletaire 
and the millionaire, to all the suffering sons 
of humanity whose souls are withering under 
the influence of a Gospel of Greed, a Reli- 
gion of Laissez-faire. 

Thischurch, the Free Church of Humanity, 
will be nurtured by the rich, red blood of a 
strong and robust democracy, and, instead of 
a pale and sporadic morality, it will develop 
in the race a powerful and long-persisting 
passion for social righteousness that will be 
the salvation of society and the regeneration 
of the race. 

And so the function of the new church, 
like the old, is to fit man for the Kingdom 
of Heaven. Not, however, a heaven of bliss- 
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ful repose and painless perfection, but a 
heaven of larger social, ethical and spiritual 
opportunity, a heaven of freer, fairer, and 
happier industrial conditions,a heaven where 
each aspiring soul may find here, on this 
earth, in this life, the means and opportunity 
for the full and harmonious development of 
allthe powers and possibilities of his Divine 
Manhood. 


And this is the function of the True Church! 
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What Can We Do Together? 


The Jew’s Answer, 


ADDRESS DELIVERED BEFORE THE 
STATE CONGRESS OF LIBERAL RELIGIOUS 
SOCIETIES, AT STREATOR, BY RABBI 

JOSEPH STOLZ, OF CHICAGO. 


ILLINOIS 


The first question naturally is, Can we 
work together? and in behalf of the Jew,— 
not in behalfof the modern, the liberal or 
the reformed Jew, but in behalf of he Jew, 
—lI freely, gladly and sincerely answer: Yes, 
we not only can, we ought to, we must work 
together would we be true to our mission as 
it is revealed to usin our history, our liter- 
ature and our liturgy. 

For nineteen centuries and more, the 
whole world has been arrayed against the 
Jew, restricting, deriding, hounding, perse- 
cuting him, making himthe pariah of the 
nations. By the law of the church and the 
state, not by hisown law, he was forbidden 
to intermarry with Gentiles or to make con- 
verts, to have social intercourse with Chris- 
tians, to follow their occupations, to own 
land beside them,to belong to their guilds,or 
even to live on the same streets with them. 

Under these circumstances, to preserve 
their identity, they were compelled to create 
many distinctive ceremonies and institutions 
totally apart fromthe great religious mes- 
sage which they had been treasuring. But 
these were a means, notanend. They were 
simply the badges of an enforced separate- 
ness, the mere accidents of a national his- 
tory. The long historic isolation of Israel 
was the isolation of the philosopher or 
scholar who, while he shuts himself up in his 
garret the better to equip himself, never loses 
sight of the fact that his is a career which is 
to affect others. 

In all the successive stages of their his- 
tory from the days of Abraham, who was “to 
become a blessing to all the families of the 
earth,’”’ down to this very hour, the prophets, 
bards and sages of Israel maintained that 
their God, their revelation, their law, their 
salvation were for all mankind and not 
for Israel alone. In their visions they saw 
allnations of the earth streaming to the 
mountain of God (Isai. 11., Micahiv.). In 
their dreams they heard all peoples call up- 
on the name of the Lord and serve Him with 
one accord (Zeph. 111.9). In their tem- 
ple, on the Feast of Booths, the priests 
offered up seventy bullocksin behalf of the 
seventy nations, which according to their 
conception comprised all humanity. In 
their theology, the masters of the Talmud, 
the Pharisees, who pronounced the famous 
dictum, ‘‘All the pious of all nations of the 
earth will inherit future bliss,’”’ also main- 
tained that ‘‘the revelation on Mt. Sinai was 
spoken not in one language but in seventy, 
that all men mightunderstand it; it was 
received not under any one flag but in the 
unowned wilderness, that every nation with 
equal justice might lay claim to it as its 
own.’’ In their philosophy, our medieval 
scholiastsasserted that Christianityand Mo- 
hammedanism were the providential allies 
of Judaism destined to hasten the day when 
allthe world would acknowledge the one 
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fatherhood of God and the one brotherhoogq 
of man. And in 1885 the rabbis of Amer. 
ica, in conference assembled at Pittsburg, 
enuniciated this as one of their fundamenta] 
principles: 

‘Christianity and Islam being daughter religions of 
Judaism, we appreciate their mission to aid in the spreading 
of monotheistic and moral truth. We acknowledge that the 
spirit of broad humanity of our age is our ally in the fulfij- 
ment of our mission, and therefore we extend the hand of 
fellowship to all who co-operate with us inthe establishment 
of the reign of truth and righteousness among men.”’’ 


In fact for nearlytwo thousand years the 
most orthodox Jews the world over have jn 
their daily devotions been repeating this 
supplication: 


We fervently pray that the day may come upon which a]! 
men shall invoke Thy name, when corruption and evil shal] 
give way to purity and goodness; when superstition shal] 
no longer enslave their minds, nor idolatry blind their eyes; 
when all the inhabitants of the earth shall perceive that to 
Thee alone every knee must bend and every tongue give 
homage. O, may all created in [hine image recognize 
that they are brothers, so that they, one in spirit and one 
in fellowship, may be forever united before Thee. Then 
shall Thy kingdom be established on earth and the word 
of Thine ancient seer be fulfilled: On that day God shall 
be one and His name one, 


I claim then that I, as a Jew, stand upon 
purely historical ground when I welcome 
this Congress of Liberal Religious Societies 
as a Messianic movement and when [I ex- 
claim: Down with the sectarianism that pents 
up our views and makes them small and nar- 
row; down with the barred doors that pre- 
vent a brother from worshiping and co-oper- 
ating with his brothers; down with the walls 
that so narrow our vision that beyond our 
little creeds and rituals and temporal forms 
and ceremonies we cannot see the great, the 
truly everlasting human, the divine elements 
of religion. 

As Jews we cannot give up our historical 
identity as long as millions of our brethren, 
two thirds of all ourco-religionists, are under 
the ban of persecution for no other reason 
than that they are Jews. As long as in the 
garb of anti-Semitism our literature is misre- 
presented, the memory of our fathers is in- 
sulted and the character of our religion is 
willingly misunderstood and maligned, we 
must remain Jews. It would not be wise 
for us to give up our identity as long as the 
historic bond that binds our people to the 
past kindles in them an enthusiasm for the 
very aims which we here profess; nor would 
it be for the best interests of humanity to 
do so aslong as within our own lines we can 
best utilize our historic virtues and best criti- 
cise and correct our historicvices. Butthat 
does not prevent us from working together 
with you. Tobe the good father of a family 
does not prevent me from being a good citizen 
of the state, a good American, a good man 
to whom nothing human is alien. 

I confess here that I never felt more at 
home in any synagogue and never felt more 
truly that I was with my co-religionists than 
I did that historic week last May when we 
organized the First American Congress of 
Liberal Religious Societies; and I confess, 
too, that I never felt more eager that a new - 
movement should succeed than I am anxious 
that this one should be crowned with a glor!- 
ous success. 

And how can wesucceed? By working to- 
gether. In the larger cities, we can exchange 
pulpits and hold unionservices; in the smaller 
places we can form a people’schurch amongst 
those liberals who separately are too few to 
support a minister but together can form 4 
strong and useful church based on those 
principles which liberals all hold in common: 
one God, one humanity, the perfectability 
of man, the supremacy of the moral law, 
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righteousness in every act and impulse of 
life, immortality for all. In our respective 
churches we can emphasize the universal 
truths that bind us together rather than the 
minor things that hold us asunder. Wecan 
unite in our efforts to solve the social ques- 
tion on the basis of justice and personal 
righteousness. Wecan with a mighty voice 
protest against every effort to unite church 
and state. We can arousea righteous indig- 
nation against every form of intolerance and 
wrong, whether it be A. P. A.-ism in Ameri- 
ca or the persecution of the Christians in 
Armenia or the persecution of the Jews in 
the realm of that latter-day saint, by the 
grace of the newspaper, Alexander III., the 
Czar of all the Russias. Together we can 
endeavor to purify our political system and 
teach that these are the duties as well as 
the rights of good citizenship. Together we 
can strive to inculcate the correct idea of 
much-abused charity. Together we can 
use the pen and the living word to save the 
Bible from the rude hand of the unscholarly 
scoffer and to rescue our young men from the 
poisonous Shafts of withering unbelief thrust 
by irreverent lips. And last, and not least, 
we can strengthen each others hands in ful- 
filling the great work which the futureclaims 
of us under our respective banners. Youby 
your denial of the dogmas of the church can 
encourage the Jew that he has not in vain suf- 
fered the tragic martyrdom of nineteen cen- 
turies,notin vainbeen a protestant,and notin 
vain stood in the minorityand with unspeak- 
able suffering, untold hardships, with his very 
life-blood maintained the great American 
principle that every man has the right to 
worship God after the dictates of his own 
conscience; and perhaps the Jew, who, with- 
out a creed, without the crushing dogma of 
the fall and perdition of the human soul, 
withouta mediator, without the power ofthe 
state, without the sanction of the majority, 
without the bug-bear of a hell-fire or the 
bribery of a future reward, without the aid of 
the Inquisition and the funeral pyre, without 
all those institutions and beliefs which 
modern liberal Christianity maintains are 
sinful and superfluous, had a religion which 
sustained him through the deepest human 
experience of adversity, sorrow and persecu- 
tion, and whichsatisfied, stimulated, inspired, 
blessed him, and flowered in him the most 
beautiful moral,intellectual and social vir- 
tues, —perhaps he can encourage you in the 
belief that a liberal religion zs a religion. 
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Belated Echoes. 


The limited space at our disposal and the pre-occupa- 
tion of UNITY has crowded out a report which we would 
have been glad to give in full of a meeting held over a 
month ago in New York City to give welcome to the Rev. 
Merle St. C. Wright on his return from Europe. Mr. Wright 
by the one masterful stroke given at the Liberal Congress 
last May conquered the west and won the love of all Unity 
readers, and Chicago would fain have claimed him as her 
own, but he would not come. He belongs to us no less be- 
cause he has concluded to remain in New York City, be- 
cause he thought that, on the whole, it needed him most. 
And we think his decision was right. It is bad editing to 
dish up stale news, but time will not render these high ex- 
tracts old or uninteresting. EDITOR. 


From Mr. Kenyon’s welcoming address: 
“The times are ripe for prophecy. The pro- 
phet is at hand. Bred in the school of rev- 
erence, trained to the habit of hard work, 
with the rare gift of philosophic insight and 
the genius of accurate and exuberant expres- 
sion, Mr. Wright stands marked for a special 
work in this great community, and tonight 
We with him stand charged with aspecial re- 
sponsibility toward that work. Goethe said: 
‘What can a human being attain in life be- 
yond this, that God-nature should reveal it- 
Self to him.’ There is ‘one thing beyond. It 
is this, that he should also have the gift of 
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imparting that revelation to other men so 
thatit becomes to them alsoa revelation.”’ 

Mr. Edward Hale, in his response to‘‘The 
Pastor” said: ‘‘The times no longer permit 
such intercourse as that which the old-time 
pastor secured by visiting from house to 
house. Men and ministers are alike too 
busy. The old pastoral relation is giving 
place to a new one, where the preacher 
takes hold of other men’s lives just by the 
vitality in him, the man in him going out to 
the men around him and calling out the man 
in them. Theinfluence of such a preacher 
spreads and attracts, and other men are in 
his pastorate, whether they ever touch his 
hand, whether they ever speak to him, 
whether he knows them by sight, It was 
this that made Robertson a pastor to men 
who never took his hand, and that made 
Phillips Brooks a pastor to men here in New 
York who only listened to his voice that one 
week in Old Trinity at the head of Wall 
Street, and that makes your pastor a pastor 
to men who have never gone to his church. 
* * * He isin a most vital sense your pastor 
because he is not standing still. He is grow- 
ing and is leading you on with him. Grow 
on together, naturally, vitally, pastor and peo- 
ple together, pressing forward over rough 
places, up steep ascents,—for they may be 
the slopes of the delectable mountains them- 
selves.” ; 

Rev. Theodore Williams, in response to 
‘‘The Church”, broke into song and scored 
one more triumph on the way to the fame of 
an after-dinner poet:— 

With forward-fronting brow, your prophet stands 
Like one in unexplored, uncharted lands, 

Who holds a peak of vantage —whence to hail 
Range after range of loftier peaks to scale, 


Or watch the silver streams 
smile on: from vale to vale. 


Of all he sees or dreams, in that vast view 

Of truths untraveled, of bright regions new, 

Of all large hopes that bless his heart and brain 
He claims for you the eminent domain: 

Lover of truth—but truth 


high-hearted and humane. 


Some God-like souls, the star of things to come 
Guides through waste places, fasting, friendless, dumb, 
Unheeded save by heaven. On such the breath 
Of Fame (if ever) breathes in age or death, 
Or when the war-worn heart 
no laurel comforteth. 


Happy is he, who, in his boldest sweep 
Of vision, a firm comrade-clasp may keep 
With men who loved him through his youthful prime, 
Who call the dull world’s apathy its crime, 
Who trust him thro’ long years 
with love untouched by time. 


Happy the friendsof light! and happy, men, 

Who found your friend at dawn and claimed him then 
And gave your love and bade his eyes behold— 
Before Fame’s weary noon-day blaze unrolled 

Clear silver skies of praise— 


Hope’s morning-star of gold. 

Mr. Morehouse, speaking on ‘‘Liberalism 
in the Community,” said: ‘This blindly 
drifting liberalism can be marshalled on the 
side of order, justice and righteousness only 
by a superior liberalism, a liberalism whose 
dominant purpose is todo constructive work 
along the linesof human helpfulness, and 
whose organic law of life is love to God and 
love to man, Such liberalism we have in 
our Unitarian churches, our Liberal Jewish 
and our Ethical societies. Wemust mass 
our forces and bring our strongest men 
before the public on the common platform 
of ourcommon ethical purpose. We must 
bring them out before that larger public 
that does not sit in their pews. The result 
will be organic union and liberalism, a great 
constructive power.”’ 

Mr, A. Wendell Jackson spoke for the 
“Listening Laymen”’: ‘‘Two great causes 
have been actively at work during the latter 
half of the present century steadily cutting 
away from the educated classes their tradi- 
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tional moral convictions andform of reli« 
gious belief: historical criticism and science, 
Uneasiness and unrest have been widespread. 
The rational spirit demands a solution of the 
conflict. * * * And what have they done for 
us? They haveremoved the olddoubt. There 
is no longer the conflict between religion and 
science. We recognize that the struggle for 
further advance has been transferred from the 
plane of physical force to the plane of mora] 
force. Can we do otherwise than have high 
ideals and pledge ourselves to realize them? 
Do you ask, can such preaching arouse reli- 
gious enthusiasm, equip the whole man for 
contact with the world, reach the common 
mind, touch the common heart? My testi- 
mony is that it can and does. 

Mr. Wright,in hisresponse,said: ‘‘Science 
broadens for us an idea of God so splendid 
in imagination and in beauty that none has 
ever equalled it. My ideal of a church is 
that itis not built to stand forever, is not 
fenced off, but is going to grow and spread un- 
til it loses itself, as a church, to find itselfina 
society and in a state where discipline reigns, 
where liberty reigns superior to it, where is 
the abode of truth—the loveliness of which 
will attract all men toit. We are recreants 
if we do not realize this in our lives, and do 
not go forward as missionaries, to spread it 
among those who are dying thoughthey know 


it not, who are hungry though they think 
themselves in plenty.” 
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The Power of Kindness. 


As the greatest changes in the physical 
world are accomplished by the unseen forces 
of nature, so work the little deeds of kindness 
in the moral and religious world. 

The little acts of love have a power which 
far surpass the deeds of valor performed on 
the blood-stained field of carnage, or the 
torrents of eloquence poured forth amid the 


applause of admiring multitudes.— Youth's 
Instructor. 


The Return. 


M. C. RUSHMORE, 


a 


Into the valley where chestnut boughs shook 

Their beautiful burrs o’er the wild old brook, 
Where June-carved cups of the laurel’s pale flowers 
Flung dew o’er arbutus’s fragrant-fled bowers, 

Yes, into the valley, in observant way, 

When the haze had perfected an autumn day, 

A traveler passed thro’ familiar old scenes 

Back to the days of his boyhood’s dreams, 


Back thro’ the hills of huckleberry fame, 

Up thro’ the gorge befitting ‘*Royal’’ name, 
’Long the rough road of his grandfather’s home 
*Twixt rows of maples and fences of stone; 

Past the ‘‘old graveyard’’ way up on the hill, 
No sound save the silence, no stir save a thrill, 
Hurrying along with the eager thought 

To see if it stood there—his father’s cot, 


O mantle of Life, with violet hues, 

Fallsoftly o’er me as soft-falling dews, 

Bring back to me now, oh! such things as this, — 
A mother’s fond look, a fair sister’s kiss; 

The precious gift of Love’s just budding rose, 
Things far too sacred for lips to disclose. 
Wondrous clear days, when the future hung there 
A golden mirage in the soft, stil] air. 


Ah, do they see thee standing there now, 

In thy wonderful strength, with silvered brow? 

Ah, do they whisper of home ‘‘immortelle,’’ 

Lovingly breathe, ‘‘With thy soul it is well’’? 

O holiest spell, O violet folds, 

Lift not till I view the home of their souls, 

Lift not till I pass thro’ the beckoning way 

To the spring-flowered Land, from life’s autumn day. 
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Che home 
Helps to High Living. 


Sun.—To the spirit. all things that exist must have 
a purpose. 


fSon.—Time only perishes by being converted into 
something more substantial than itself. 


Tues.—There are matters in which the simplicity 
of childhood is wiser than the maturity of 
manhood. 


Wied.—The power of example probably never ceases 
during life. 


Tburs.—The office of the spirit is to guide us into 
truth, not to give us truth. 


Fri.—The human mind does not stand still through 
ages of bondage, though its motions may 
be hidden. 

Sat.—The freeman must obey, as precisely as the 
bondman; and if he has not acquired the 
habit of obedience, he is not fit to be free. 

—Frederick Temple, D. D. 
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Morning Hymn. 


Hear our happy voices ring, 

As to [hee our praise we bring, 

lfeavenly Father, for Thy care, 

And the pleasures that we share. 


Help us, Lord, throughout this day, 
Gentle, truthful words to say. 
May we show our love to [hee 
By kindly deeds to all we see! 
-Lhe Aindergarten. 
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Better than Begging. 


An urchin nine years old, with a very 
dirty face and pair of bright eyes, accosted 
a woman as she was hurrying across the 
common the other day. 

‘‘Please to give me some money to get me 
something to eat,”’ he whined. 

‘‘No; I won’t give you any money to get 
you something to eat,’’ wasthe reply. The 
lady mimicked his whine. 

Finally she hired him to carry her um- 
brella to her office, and on their way thither 
she gave him a dissertation on labor and its 
fruits in phrases she thought he would un- 
derstand. She advised him to go into the 
newspaper business, and loaned him twenty 
cents to invest in papers, after he had signed 
his name to a contract she drew up, promis- 
ing to pay her immediately he had cleared 
that amount. 

In an hour and a half he came back to the 
office proudly and deposited the money 
loaned on her desk. Shetook ten cents of 
it and he kept the other to make further in- 
vestments. The next day he cleared $1.50. 
He was radiant. 

‘‘This is better than begging, isn’t it?’’ 
she asked. 

‘‘You bet,” he said. 

‘‘Now, if I give you this ten cents, will 
you promise to buy with it what I shall ask 
your” 

‘‘Yes’m.”’ | 

‘‘Then buy a cake of soapand use it.” 

He said he would and went out.—JSoston 
Globe. 
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Politeness. 


A delightful little incident is told in the 
Irish Zimes about a monkey and a dog: ‘‘A 
brave, active, intelligent terrier, belonging 
toalaly friend, one day discovered a monkey 
belonging to an itinerant organ-grinder, 
sated upon a bank within the grounds, and 
at once made a dash forhim. The monkey, 
who was attired in jacket and hat, awaited 
the onsetin such undisturbed tranquility that 
the dog halted within a few feet of him to 
reconnoitre. Both animals took a long, 
steady stare at each other, but the dog evi- 
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dently was recovering from his surprise, and 
about to make a spring for the intruder, At 
this critical juncture the monkey, who had 
remained perfectly quiet hitherto, raised his 
paw and gracefully saluted by lifting his 
hat. The effect was magical, the dog’s head 
and tail dropped and he sneaked off to the 
house, refusing to leave it until his polite 
but mysterious guest had departed.’’— Our 
Dumb Animals. 


—— Ee — 
Courage. 


Because I hold it sinful to despond, 
And will not let the bitterness of life 
Blind me with burning tears, but look beyond 
Its tumults and its strife, — 


Because I lift my head above the mist, 

Where the sun shines and the broad breezes blow, 
By every ray and every raindrop kissed 

That God’s love doth bestow,— 


Think you I find no bitterness at all? 
No burden to be borne like Christian’s pack? 
Think you there are no ready tears to fall, 
Because I keep them back? 


Why should I hug life’s ills with cold reserve, 
To curse myself and al] who love me? Nay! 

A thousand times more good than I deserve 
God gives me every day. 


And in each one of these rebellious tears, 

Kept bravely back, he makes a rainbow shine; 
Grateful I take his slightest gift; no fears 

Nor any doubts are mine. 


Dark skies must clear, and, when the clouds are 
past, 
One golden day redeems a weary year; 
Patient Llisten, sure that sweet at last 


Will sound his voice of cheer. 
—Celia Thaxler. 
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The Sunday School 


Fifth Year of the Six Years’ Course. 


The Growth of Christianity. 


BY REV. J. 


H. CROOKER, 


Second Period: Christianity inthe Middle 
Ages: A. D. 440 —-A. D. 1453. 


: LESSON XIV. 
Religion at the Close of the Middle Ages. 


Things to Remember: The Era of Cathedral building, 
1200—1400. The Black Death, 13848—135l. The 
Flagellants, 1355—1400. The Capture of Constantinople 
by the Moslem Turks, 1453. The most remarkable 
character, Joan of Arc, 1411—1431. The death of Dante 
in whom the Middle Ages flowered in song, 1321. Col- 
umbus’s discovery of America, opening a new world and 
beginning a new era, 1492. 


I. A BRIEF REVIEW. 

Inthe thousand years from Pope Leo I. 
to the fall of Constantinople a great deal 
had happened in Europe and western Asia. 
The east and west had been permanently 
separated,the Byzantine Empire ruling inthe 
orient, the Holy Roman Empire rising later 
intheoccident. InArabia Islam had arisen, 
and the Moslems had overrun the east, laid 
hold of parts of Italy, and for over five cen- 
turies had maintained the glories of Moorish 
civilization in Spain. The northmen had 
swept south, the missionaries had toiled 
northward, and the Bishop of Rome had 
gathered the churches to himself and made 
the papacy an imperial power. The long 
darkness was lighted by Charlemagne for a 
time. Out of the Roman policy of holding 
land and the Teutonic custom of service 
came Feudalism, to be broken down by the 
Crusades, papal strategy, and the growth of 
the nationalspirit. Finally, the schoolmen 
lighted up their cloisters with the lamp of 
learning. Heretics began to attack the 
church. The inquisition applied the rack 
and burned unbelievers at the stake The 
monks had strewn the land with monasteries. 
The feudal lord’s reared castles. Around mill 
and market clustered towns. At last, from 
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out their bosom arose town hall and cathe. 
dral. In England, the people were coming 
to the front; in Germany and Italy, great 
cities were powerful; in France, principal}. 
ties were knitting together into a nation; in 
Spain, a great state was well organized and 
the last of the Moors had gone in 1492. 


Il, CONTRASTS: THEN AND NOW, 


Human society then presented more 
marked contrasts than today, while the dif.- 
ferences between that time and this seem 
very striking. <A few gaily dressed princes 
on one side, and on the other vast masses of 
serfs, ignorant, destitute and _ servile. 
Traveling the same rough road might beseen 
the mailed knight, watching for his enemy; 
and the unarmed priest, safe with his sim- 
ple staff. On one hand,nothing but passion, 
disorder and bloodshed; on the other, the 
lonely monk obeyed without question, the 
church a sacred refuge whose sanctity all 
respected, the oaths made upon its relics 
kept with awe and fear. Massive castles on 
the hills for the nobility; the people of the 
village crowded into mean huts with straw 
roofs and dirt floors. Outinthe wide world, 
a whirlwind of passion, feasting and revelry: 
in the quiet cloisters, fasting and a sweet 
serenity such as is seldom found today. 
Everywhere, the ascetic and the sensualist, 
the man of blood and the apostle of peace 
jostle each other! Certainly this isa picture 
very unlike that presented to us by modern 
society, 

And many other differences are noticeable. 
The most prominent objects of the land- 
scape then were monasteries, which were to 
be seeneverywhere. The fields about them 
were the most fertile to be found. And no 
wonder; for thousands of slaves were at- 
tached to some of them. They were 
crowded with monks who at this time were 
indolent and luxurious in their habit of life. 
The church was then a lawgiver, dispensing 
what is called canon law. The clergy ad- 
ministered laws of their own, independent of 
the state, respecting wills, marriages, 
church offences and many things which now 
belong to our civil courts. The reverence 
paid to re/ics was universal and excessive. 
A bit of the cross, a drop of Jesus’s blood, a 
garment worn by him (none genuine), were 
worshiped by many more than God himself. 

The mental world of the people was 
very narrow and barren. Without any knowl- 
edge of history, they thought Christianity 
alone divine and obeyed the priests impll- 
citly. With no knowledge of nature, they saw 
the activity of demons everywhere, and lived 
under the burden of fears more terrible than 
we can imagine,—tenfold worse than those 
of Salem witchcraft days. Led by a morbid 
conscience under the control of imagination 
rather than reason, they gave themselves to 
fears and tears, seeking salvation by poverty 
and self-torture, whereas we put our em- 
phasis on development and industry. They 
had as much zeal for obedience as we for 1n- 
dependence. Their saint was a lean ascetic, 
torturing his body and living in filth; our saint 
is a perfectly developed man, using his 
strength to serve humanity. Thenthe church 
spirit controlled everything: education, gov- 
ernment, social custom and private ambition. 
Today the secular spirit (more truly religious 
in the best sense) is far more prominent and 
powerful. 


Ill. THINGS ESTABLISHED AS RELIGION. 


Out of the simple and spiritual gospel of 
Jesus, by additions from various sources, 
had been built up.slowly through these cen- 
turies a sacramental system, which the church 
administered asthe Christian religion; but 
in it there was very little of the original 
Christianity. These sacraments, seven 10 
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number (something in which God is sup- 
osed to be miraculously present), were 
symbols of doctrines and channels for the 
communication of saving grace. 1. Baptism 
at birth in. the name of Father, Son and 
Holy Spirit, to remove the guilt of Adam's 
sin and protectfrom Satan. 2. Confirmation, 
which made the young person on the thresh- 
hold of life feel for a moment that he be- 
longed wholly to God. 3. The Mass, where 
at the wordsspoken by the priest, God comes 
into the elements on the altar (Eucharist), 
making them the very body of Christ, con- 
veying life eternal, —the central point of faith 
around which everything else revolved. 4. 
Penance, imposed in the» confessional to re- 
move sin and secure blessings for others. 
5. Extreme Unction to calm and console the 
dying. 6. Marriage. 7. Holy Orders for 
members of the priesthood. However super- 
stitious or idolatrous allthis may seemto us, 
let us remember: (a) It bound up a person's 
whole life in a bond of sanctities. (b) It en- 
forces the habit of obedience for things both 
human and divine. (c) Itadministered hope 
and comfort. 

To us the religion of the time seems crude 
even to gross idolatry. Pictures and carved 
images of the A/adonna, the mother of Jesus, 
were everywhere. _To them a reverence 
amounting to worship was paid. Her name 
was more used in prayers thanthat of God. 
The good side of this was the emphasis put on 
the ideal of womanhood and the thought of 
divine mercy. The bad part was the coarse 
materialism mixed with an almost sensual 
passion. Cross and crucifix were also every- 
where, and used constantly as though full of 
magical influence. A great many sazn/s were 
given reverence, making religion almost a 
polytheism. But even these sacred mem- 
ories enriched the common faith with many 
ideal forces making for righteousness. A 
belief in purgatory softened the doom of the 
sinner and provided a‘means of discipline. 
By the help of the church friends could save 
their dear ones after death; and the church 
used this power as a mighty engine of dis- 
cipline for the living. 


Iv. THE RELIGIOUS LIFE OF THE AVERAGE MAN, 


The church taught the young people three 
things: The Ten Commandments, the Lord’s 
Prayer, the Nicene Creed,—and this was a 
good deal for those days. At confirmation, 
the lad felt himself in the company of God’s 
elect. In church he looked up at madonna, 
crucifix and the figure of the saint framed in 
the beautiful stained glass window, and felt: 
These are all mine for protection and salva- 
tion! He sawthe priest at the altar bring 
God himself into the e/ements, and when the 
wafer touched his tongue, he believed that 
he had fed upon the body of the Lord! Be- 
tween his passions and his superstitions, 
he was often uneasy; but by bowing before 
the crucifix, by reciting Pater Nosters, by ap- 
pealing tothe Virgin Mary in the prayer, 
Ave Maria, he felt sure that he drove off the 
devils and settled with God forhissins. He 
paid his tithes to the church and went 
to confession. He was married by the priest; 
and when a child was born, it was baptized 
at once to protect it from the demons. When 
it fell sick, a relic was brought from the 
church to drive away the evil spirits of dis- 
ease. 

About every fourth day brought some spe- 
cial church celebration, fast or saint’s day, but 
this man seldom heard a sermon. The ser- 
vice of the church was in an unknown tongue. 

he Bible he seldom saw and never read. 

here was little in religion that appealed to 
love, nothing that fed his intelligence, and 
little that applied ‘directly in favor of con- 
duct or character. The church stood for 
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mystery; it created awe and appealed to fear. 
Now and then, in violent re-action, it pro- 
vided a grotesque frolic in its ‘‘festival of 
fools,’’ when the church was given over to 
coarse fun and the priest acted the part of 
clown. 

When this man made some money, a part of 
it was spent to pay the priest for saying 
masses to placate God’s wrath toward his 
sins, or for the benefit of the soul of some 
departed friend, that he might in this way be 
released from purgatory; and this show of 
sympathy helped him, if itdid not reach the 
dead. ‘To quiet his conscience, he bought 
an indulgence, a release from the punishment 
following upon wrongdoing. Intheory,anin- 
dulgence(granted by the church from its power 
to forgive, out of its vast treasure of merit) 
to be effectual must be accompanied by sin- 
cere penitence, and it is in no sense a &- 
cense to commit sin. But, in practice, it 
is easily misused to escape punishment in 
a gross commercial way, and the effect of the 
system is to break down the sense of moral 
responsibility, by leading people to think 
that they can easily protect themselves 
against the penalties and consequences of 
sin. In seasons of calamity, such as that 
caused by the Black Death (which swept off 
25,000,000 people), the superstitious fears 
cultivated by the church would so expand 
that a great terror would sweep this man in- 
to some sort of self-torture like that of the 
Flagellants. 

We must not think too unkindly of the 
Catholic church of those days. Its supersti- 
tions were many and its faultsserious. It 
used the fear of purgatory to strengthen its 
power, the rack and the stake to persecute 
truth seekers,and sold indulgences as the one 
greatmeans of revenue. Butit also often led 
in noble works of charity. In many ways it 
sheltered the poor and befriended the op- 
pressed and outcast. Some of its priests 
lived pure lives, and exemplified the graces 
of meekness, tenderness and self-sacrifice. 
When, however, we remember its vast re- 
sources and unlimited authority, we arecon 
strained to condemn it for doing so little to 
train men in character and so much to dis- 
courage the progress of mankind. 

Another factto rememberis this: Religion, 
in the hands ofthe Catholic church, did grow 
throughout the Middle Ages; but the Catho- 
lic religion of today is almost precisely what 
it was in the thirteenth century, when it 
stopped growing. If the people of that time 
should come out of their graves today, they 
would find themselves at home in every Ro- 
mish church the world over. It has paid the 
penalty of its intolerance by a permanent ar- 
rest of development. In driving out into 
Protestantism the men who must think, it so 
far stifled its own life, lost the leadership of 
the world, and committed toother hands the 
prolific agencies of endless human progress. 


See Allen ‘‘Christian History, vol. 11., chap. 1x., for glimpses 
of the religious life of this period; Emerton, ‘‘Medizval 
Europe,’’ chap. xXxvi., states many interesting facts clearly; 
Trench, ‘‘Medizval Church History,’’ chap. xvui., gives an ap- 
preciative review; Dexter, ‘‘Congregationalism as_ seen in its 
Literature,’’ lecture I., paints a graphic picture, though perhaps 
too dark; Fisher, ‘‘History of the Christian Church,” period v1, 
chap. vI., presents a very sympathetic Protestant view; Lea, 
“The Inquisition,’’ vol, 11., chaps vii. and Ix., goes into 
details with fairness and accuracy; Gibbons, ‘Faith of our 
Fathers,’’ especially chaps. xIx., xxi. and xxvir., explains 
Catholic symbols and sacraments briefly and clearly from -the 
Catholic point of view, 


If not in a hurry to press on, six beautiful lessons, all story 
and picture, might be inserted after this lesson, to illustrate 
further the Christianity of the Middle Ages. See Allen’s History, 
Mrs. Clement’s ‘‘Legendary Art,” and the cyclopa@dias for 
material. (1) Legends of the Saints (St. Cecelia, St. Catherine, 
St. George, St. Christopher, St. Nicholas). (2) Madonna Worship. 
(3) Monasteries. (4) The Cathedrals. (5) St. Francis. (6) 
Dante, 
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QUESTIONS ON LESSON XV, 
Reason, or Rome,—Which? 


1. Brief Review of Middle Ages.—What. two floods - 


of invasion overwhelmed the Classic civilization, 400—700? 
What became of the old Roman Empire? What new 
form of society rose in its place? And what two powers 
towered at its head? The greatest emperor? ‘The 
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greatest pope? Then to what did Feudalism in its 
turn gradually give place? 

serfs, Guilds, Knights, Chivalry, Crusades,—a word of 
each? Missionaries, Schoolmen, Monks, Heretics, Inquisi- 


tors,—a word of each? 440—1453: what do the dates 
stand for? What happened in 1492? 

2. Comtrasts.—Take a ‘*Middle Age’’ walk and tell 
what you see on the road,—what men, what buildings? 

2and 3. Xeligion in Those Days.—What had the sim- 
ple gospel of Jesus become? What three-fold purpose did 
the system serve? What are the Catholic’s seven Sacra- 
ments? They help him how?—and why not you? 

Madonna and Saint-worship?—Their saint and our 
saint,—the difference? Was there demon-worship, too? 
The images and pictures,—was this ‘‘idolatry’?? The 
cross and relics,—-was this “fetichism’’? Purgatory-—do 
you not believe in it?) Have we any idolatries and super- 
Stitions? Was that age more religious than ours? 

4. Lhe Average Man’s Religious Life.—What did the 
boy learn? What would the man see and feel and do in 
church? What is a Pater Noster, an Ave Maria, a con- 
fession? How many Sundays a week had he? What if 
his baby were sick? What if his father had died? What 
if he had done wrong? Are ‘‘indulgences’’ permits to sin? 


Do all these practices continue in the Roman Catholic 
Church today? 


On the whole, has this Church done good or harm? Is 


it stilla blessing? It ‘‘drove out the men who think,”’- 
with what result? 
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WHEN weremember that we are to make 
our church the instrument not of our own 
selfish gratification, but the instrument of 
service in the world, the result of our action 
which so unites us in spirit and sympathy 
and aim becomes indeed significant. With 
high courage shall wejoin inthe work of re- 
form and elevation upon which, as we know, 
the future of ourcivilization depends. The 
problems which are before us are becoming 
terribly real. We ourselves are involved in 
those problems. ‘he time is forever past 
when there can be any doubt as to the answer 
to that old, old question, ‘‘Am I my brother's 
keeper?’ God is forcing upon us by awful 
lessons the stern truth that we are. Jesus 
Christ taught human brotherhood in precept, 
in parable, in action. Modern social phi- 
losophy is teaching it as the one great lesson 
of all history. Daily wants are bringing it 
home to us with tragic directness, No longer 
can we recline at ease while we read ofthe 
want and misery of the slums, of the struggle 
for work of the honest unemployed, of the 
increase of the pauper and vagrant classes, 
of the terrible inroads of strong drink, of the 
filling up of our prisons, of debauching of 
our courts of justice, of the corruption of our 
political birthright, The people 
isourgreat mother. We are of her; whether 
we will or not, we are with her; God help us 
to see to it that we be for her! 

I see the leading of the Invisible in the his- 
tory of our Unitarian search andeffort. | 
hear the voice of the World-Father in the 
call that now comes to our unified faces, 
‘‘() brethren, we must stretch out our hands 
to follow that beckoning lead, we must have 
ears to hear that divine and holy voice!”’ And 
we shall. And this our church which has so 
gladly led in courageous study, which has so 
fearlessly trusted the soul’s freedcm, shall 
with no less earnestness step forward in 
noble emulation in the great practical work 
ofreligion. And forus, shall we not with 
joy build our lives into its glorious structure, 
that through us and in us life may become a 
greater, a happier, a more promising experi- 
ence, even to those who stand in the shadow, 
who walk where sin and poverty make pit- 
falls for theirfeet? I say again, we are not 
required to makethe world over. The im- 
possible God asks from no man, from 
/no one of His people. But it is required 
‘that We remember the Lord our God, that 
we are Hischildren, andthat wherever stands 
a human soul incarnate in flesh an@& blood, 
there stands a member of our family, a 
‘brother, or a sister to you and me, achild of 


' God, with an infinite destiny and infinite 
' éapabilities,— REV. CHARLES E. PERKINS, of 


Lowa City, La. 
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Wotes from the Field is 


Chicago, Ill. 
Unity CHURCH Notres:—Under the able 
pastorate of Rev. B. R. Bulkeley, who came 


to us Oct, Ist., there has been an increased 
interest in the work and service of Unity 
Church, which has made itself manifest ina 
brisk demand for pews, and in a general 
growth in all departments. The Saturdays, 
an organization which includes in its member- 
ship the young ladies of the church, has felt 
the new impetus and its membership has very 
nearly doubled since the first meeting in 
October. A series of very enjoyable and 
helpful vesper services has been inaugurated, 
combining the principal features of the 
organ concerts given in former years by 
Harrison M. Wild, with a brief address by 
The services are held at 7:45 
o’clock and are well attended. On Tuesday 
evening, Nov. 27th., a dramatic performance 
was given in the lecture room of the church 
by members of the Unity Church Fraternity. 
The proceeds are to be devoted to charity. 


The annual supper of the Ladies’ Aid 


Society will be given in the church parlors 


on Thursday evening, Dec. 6th. 


The pro- 


children of the Industrial School,as has been 


ceeds of this entertainment will be used in 
furthering the work of the Aid Society. It 
has been decided to discontinue the practice 
of serving a Thanksgiving dinner to the 
the custom in former years. Instead of this, 
contributions of food will be received at the 
school building, 80 Elm street, on Saturday, 
Dec. Ist., and baskets of provisions will be 
distributed among the deserving families of 
the neighborhood. It is hoped that by 
adopting this plana larger number of the 


really needy may be reached. 
A. L. G. 


A beginner’s class in German has been 
organized in connection with Unity Club at 
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All Soul’s Church, Oakwood boul. and 
Langley ave. Theclass meets Tuesday and 
Saturday evenings at 7:30 o’clock and is free 
toall, Conversational method used. 
Meadville, Pa. 

Mr. Minot O. Simons, a graduate of the 
Harvard Divinity School, of the class of ’94, 
and a graduate of the Harvard College class 
of ’91, has been unanimously called to the 
pastorate of the Meadville church. 
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The Study Club. 


It is hoped that a complete program for a year’s 
work may be given each week in Unity, along 
with such other matter as may be of help to those 
interested in the intellectual side of our work, 
and we urge all of the clubs, of whatever name, to 
send us their programs as early as possible, 


Program of the Tennyson Section of the 
Geneva Unity Club. 1894-5. 


Celia P. Woolley, leader; Mary O’Brien, 
treasurer, The work of this section will 
begin with astudy of the Arthurian Legends, 
in connection with the Idyls of the King, 
followed by the other poems of Tennyson. 
Those printed in parentheses are for sup- 
plementary home reading. 

The poet in a golden clime was born, 

With golden stars above; 


Dower'd with hate of hate, the scorn of scorn, 
The love of love, 


Oct. 9g. Lecture, by Kev. Jenkin Lloyd 
Jones. 

Oct. 22. The Arthurian Legends, by Mrs. 
Woolley. 

Nov. 5. The Coming of Arthur; Geraint 


and Enid. (Gareth and Lynette). 

Nov. 19. Merlin and Vivien; Lancelot 
and Elaine. (Balin and Balan). 

Dec. 3. The Holy Grail; The Last Tour- 
nament. (Pelleas and Ettarre). 

Dec. 17. (Guinevere; The Passing of 
Asthur, 

Dec. 28. Tennyson Song Recital. 

Jan. 7. The Earlier Poems, 1830 and 


Jan. 21. The Collection of 1842. 

Keb. 4. The Love Poems; The Princess; 
Dora; EnochArden;The First Quarrel. (The 
Miller’s Daughter; Enone; The Sisters; The 
Day-Dream; Edward Gray; Lady Clare; The 
Lord of Burleigh; The Beggar Maid; The 
Brook; The Letters; The Grandmother; Hero 
to Leander; [he Death of Enone.) 

Keb. 18. War and Politics; The Laureate; 
Maud; Tothe Queen; Ode onthe Duke of 
Wellington; Ode Sung at the Opening of the 
International Exhibition; Sonnets on the Out- 
break of the Polish Insurrection and the 
Russian Invasion of Poland; Britons, Guard 
Your Own.(The Charge of the Light Brigade; 
A Welcome to Alexandria; English War- 
Song; National Song: Bonapart; The Third 
of February, 1852; Hands All Round; The 
War; The Defense of Lucknow; England and 
America in 1782; Freedom; Politics; Epitaphs 
and Dedicatory Poems.) 

Mar. 4. Philosophical Poems: Locks. 
ley Hall; The Two Voices; Flower, in the 
Crannied Wall; The Higher Pantheism; Will. 
(The Vision of Sin;Lucretius; Tithonus; Son-| 
netsSe) 

Mar. 18. Philosophical Poems Concluded: 
Locksley Hall, Sixty Years After; Despair; 
By An_ Evolutionist; Akbar’s Dream: 
Mechanophilus; De Profundis. (Early Spring; 
Tiresias; The Ancient Sage; Vastness; The 
Dawn; The Making of Man; The Dreamer.) 


Apr. 1. Dramas: Queen Mary. 
Apr. 15. Dramas: Becket. 
Apr. 29. In Memoriam. 


May 14. Other Poems on Death and Im- 
mortality: The May Queen; Break, Break, 
Break; On A Mourner; Nothing Will Die; 
All Things Will Die; Crossing the Bar; The 
Wanderer; Doubt and Prayer; Faith; The 
Silent Voices; God and the Universe, 

May 25. Tennyson’s Place Amorg 
Modern Poets, by Prof. H. H. Robinson. 

BOOKS OF REFERENCE. Stopford Brooke’s 
Life of Tennyson; Le Morte Darthur, by Sir 
Thos. Malory, with Introduction by Sir 
Edward Strachey; Studies in the Arthurian 
Legends, by John Rhys; Tennyson’s Life and 
Poetry and Mistakes Concerning Tennyson, 
by Alfred Parsuns; Prolegomena to In Me- 
moriam, by Thos. Davidson; Tennyson’s In 
Memoriam, by John F. Genung; Stedman’s 
Victorian Poets; Poets and Problems, by G. 
W. Cooke; Tennyson’s Idyls and Arthurian 
Story, by M. W. Maccallum; Herbert 
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OTTOo’s INSPIRATION. By Mary H. Ford, author 
of ‘‘Which Wins.”’ Chicago: S.C. Griggs &Co. 
1895. Cloth, 8vo, pp. 243; $1.00. 


The story of a wonderfully inspired musi- 
cian, who begins life as a little tramp fiddler, 
and falls in with friends who appreciate his 
genius and educate him. ‘The violinist and 
the daughter of the narrow farmer with whom 
he finds a temporary home, and a rich young 
lady and arich young gentlemen who finally 
marries her, are the principal characters of 
the book. 

The four parents of the two girls are con- 
ventionally sordid. The book is a romantic 
idyl with many pretty pictures, but with no 
real development of character. The rich fa- 
ther is well conceived, but he is described 
not shown. Otto is perfect, the other three 
charactersalmost equally so, and so of course 
there is nothing for them but marriage or 
death. 
having chosen the former. F.W. S. 


SELECTIONS FROM THE ESSAYS OF FRANCIS JEF- 
FREY, Edited with introduction and notes by 
Lewis E. Gates. Boston: Ginn & Co. Cloth, 8vo, 
$1.00, 


A Mopern Love Srory. By Harriett E. Orcutt. 


Chicago: Chas. H. Kerr & Co, Papers, 8vo, 50 
cents, 


We congratulate the author upon 


a 


~ 
THe THEOLOGY OF THE FUTURE anp Otue 
BrikF Essays. By James Freeman Clarke, p _ 


W. Copeland Bowie, J. Page, Hopps and o 


eas t 
London: Philip Green. Cloth, 8vo, rs. hers, 


The past, the present and the future are 
represented or suggested by these three 
books. The past is represented by the vol. 
ume of Jeffrey’s essays, which with its intro. 
duction by the editor,—the most interesting 
portion of the book, by the way,—gives y 
an insight into the character and style of the 
man whose work is after all more remark. 
able for what it did for literature of a |ate; 
day, than for any intrinsic merit of its own. 
Several of the essays make interesting read. 
ing, however, especially those dealing with 
Burns and Wordsworth, and as a whole the 
volume cannot fail to be of interest to the 
student of English literature. 

The present is faintly suggested by A 
Modern Love Story,” from the press of Chas, 
H. Kerr& Co. The shorter title is supple. 
mented by the clause, ‘*‘Which does not end 
at the Altar.’’ The story is a disappointing 
one. The opening chapters are strong, the 
situation is well developed and the interest is 
sustained through several chapters, until we 
begin to think we have here a really great 
story; when, presto! the thing degenerates in- 
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STATUE OF THE REPUBLIC 
COURT OF HONOR 
WORLD’S COLUMBIAN 
YY EXPOSITION. 


proud of it? 


sion ? 


aan ot 


Will Live. 


The World’s Columbian Expos- 
ition marked the climax of hu- 
man achievement. 


It will live in 


memory of the crowning glory of 
modern times. 


No other devel- 


opment of the closing century 
can compare with it in practical 
benefit to mankind. 

Who that exhibited 


is not 
Who that failed to 


exhibit does not regret the omis- 


The former are the people 
to-day. The latter are relics 
the past. 

No honor so high as that em- 


bodied in an award at the fair. 
Competition was world-wide, the 
fruits of ripest experience and 
noblest endeavors were submit- 
ted for examination. 


Honest tribunals, composed of 


eminent scientists, examined and 
passed upon the claims of ex hib- 
itors. Their judgement based on 
inquiry and justice, proves con: 
clusively the value of any article 
they commend. 


Their approval was stamped on 


Dr. Price’s Cream Baking Powder 


It received the highest award at the fair from a jury headed 


Spencer’s Sociology. 


by the Chief Chemist of the U.S. Department of Agriculture. 
Dr. Price’s was officially commended for highest leavening 
| power, purity, keeping qualities and general excellence. 
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To Introduce 


METCALF 
LINEN 
WRITING PAPER 


(The finest made—for Polite Correspondence}, 
WE WILL SELL FOR 


75 cents 


‘ Quires [72 Sheets] ana 
nvelopes to match of Three 
Fashionable Sizes, assorted 
i2 sheets of Azure and 12 
sheets of Cream of each size 


METCALF 


STATIONERY CO. 
136 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


Regular retail price for 
this package is ¢1.50. 


SS>-_ 


compagnie Generale Transatlantique—FRENCH LINE, 


Grand Mediterranean 
and Oriental Excursion 


With the Fast Twin Screw Express Steamer, 


«LA TOURAINE.”’ 


Departure from New York February 6th. Du- 
ration of trip 63 days. ITINERARY: New York 
to Azores, Portugal, Gibraltar, Spain, Nice, Mes- 
sina, Syracuse, Alexandria (Cairo) and the Pyra- 
mids, Jafta (Jerusalem), Smyrna, Constantinople, 
Athens, Malta, Tunis, Algeria, Malaga, Gibraltar, 
New York. Boy 

Steamer will stop at principal ports a number of 
days for side excursions, 

Resei vations now being made 


MAURICE W. KOZMINSKI, 
General Western Agent, 166 Randolph st. 
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Lifelnsurance 


Written on all the popular plans—ordinary 


life, 10, 15 and 20 payments, endow- 
ments, annuities, etc. 


Women Insured at same rates as men 
in either life or accident insurance. 
Partnership insurance for benefit of surviving 
partners a specialty. Call or write me date of 
birth and plan and amount of insurance desired, 

and receive statement of cost by return mail. 


JNO. D. McFARLAND, Insurance Expert, 


504 Owings Building, Chicago, II, 


Established 1845 Telephone 341 Main. 


The John Jones 
Clothes Cleaning and Repairing 


Establishment, 
LLOYD G6. WHEELER, Prop. 


The Proper Renovation of 
Gentlemen’s Clothing 
Our Exclusive Business. 


119 Dearborn St., CHICAGO, 


TO THE YOUNC FACE 


Pozzoni’s Complexion Powder gives fresher 


charms, to the old renewed youth. Try it. 


THE GREAT AMERICAN 


Steam Carpet and Lace Cleaning Works, 


Carpets Taken Up, Cleaned and Laid, 
Carpets Renovated on the Floor. 

Rugs and Drapery a Specialty. 
Latest Improved Carpet Cleaning Machine 
Ladies’ Garments Cleaned and Dyed. 


ONLY Frest-CLass Work. NICHOLAS AUW, 


Telepnone, South 803. 
141 E. Twentieth St., CHICAGO 


A.B. RUSS & CO. 


UNDERTAKER, 


161 Twenty-Second Street. 
CHICAGO. 


TELEPHONE SOUTH, 209 


to a farce comedy, runs on for three or four 
chapters, and then ends inthe air like the 
outcome of a pinch of snuff. We should say 
that the author had written the first chapters 
while under the influence of one of Ibsen’s 
dramas, and the remainder of the book after 
an evening at the theater where one of Mr. 
But, if 
forewarned, the story may well occupy an idle 
hour. 


Hoyt’s productions was running. 


The future is represented by the ‘*Book- 
let’’ from England made up of short pages 
gathered into convenient form in response 
to many requests and in the hope that it may 
prove helpfulin the School Board Controversy 
now going on, by letting in alittle light. ‘*The 
Theology of the Future,’’ by James Freeman 
Clarke, stands at the opening, and is followed 
by a dozen others by different writers, and 
the series is closed by Whittier’s ‘‘The Min- 
ister’s Daughter.’’ The of the whole 
Strikes us as rather conservative for a 
sionary tract 


tone 


mis- 
today; but allowing for the 
chilling effect of an established church on 
the atmosphere, they are doubtless radical 
enough to serve their purpose. G. B. P. 


THE WEDDING 
TO COME, 
Bros, : $1.00, 


(SARMENT: A TALE OF THE LIFE 
By Louis Pendleton. Boston: Roberts 


This is a very pretty little book, wel 
printed and bound, and the tale of the life to 
come is not 


without its interest and reason 


ableness too. It is an attempt to describe 
Swedenborg’s heaven and hell as the back- 
ground of a very simple story of life and 
death and love. It has no pretensions to 
literay art, but its spirit is not narrow or false, 
except perhaps that in the college prepara- 
tory ,to heaven ‘‘only worshipers of the Lord 
Jesus Christ can be received.”’ F. G. B. 


IN THE KING'S COUNTRY. 


A Christian Endeavor 
Story. 


By Amanda M, Douglas. Lee & Shepard, 


A good story with a high moral purpose, 
which can safely be placed in the hands of 
the young. ‘Thoughts upon helpfulness will 
be planted in many minds by its perusal, and 
new ideas formed 


in the minds of some of 


the thoughtless. A good book for young 
people’s libraries. H. T. G, 


SELECTIONS FROM THE POETRY AND PROSE OF 
THOMAS Gray. Athenzwum Press Series. Boston: 
Ginn & Co, 1894, 


This new volume (No. 5) in the Atheneum 
Press Series, comprising selections from the 
works of Thomas Gray, is edited by William 
Lyon Phelps. The edition is unique in that 
it includes in a single volume the poems of 
Gray together with a series of delightful let 
ters. ‘The poems are arranged in the order 
in which they were written, the editor intend- 
ing by this means to illustrate Gray’s remark- 
able change of taste, his transition from Clas- 
sicism to Romanticism. Literary evolution 
isnow the favorite phrase with critics and 
students, and this volume, in its introduction 
and in its arrangement, corresponds to Dr. 
Phelps’s recent work on the ‘*Beginnings of 
the English Romantic Movement,’’ which 
was in its turn an important contribution to 
literary history. In the introduction exception 
is taken to Matthew Arnold’s explanation of 
Gray’s poetic sterility, which was that Gray, 
by nature a Komanticist, lived in a depressing 
‘fage of prose and reason.’’ Dr. Phelps as- 
cribes the poet's scantiness of production rather 
to three things: his fastidious and scholarly 
temperament, his bad health, and his abhor- 
rence of publicity. The most suggestive 
chapter in the Introduction is descriptive of 
Gray’s progress toward Romanticism. Be- 
ginning as a disciple of Dryden, he ended a 
thorough Romanticist. The early poems, the 
Elegy included,are the products of Classicism. 
The Pindaric Odes, printed in 1757, reveal 
plainly the new spirit. The later poems are 
highly imaginative, and in theme and man- 


ner are beyond the then popular conception 


What is More Appropriate for Xmas than 


$A NICE BLOOMING PLANT OR PALM? 


Come and get the BEST in FLOWERS or PLANTS at 


45 CONGRESS STREET, ° JACKSON PARK GREEN HOUSES, 
Under Elevated Station, or at °* 6338 Stony Island Avenue, 


M. E. WILLIAMS, Proprietor. 


All Kinds of Evergreens and Holiday Wreaths. 


PUBLICATIONS OF 


im. &. UU. THRE. 


= —— 


The Crucifixion. Viewed from a Jewish Standpoint. 
The Jews and Jesus. Po ebh in eacs 
Jesus, his Life and his Times................. 
The Doctrines of Jesus......... 


eee 
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Paul, the Apostle of Heathen Judaism, or Christianity. 


FOR SALE BY 


BLOCH & CO., Publishers, 


175 DEARBORN STREET, CHICAGO. 


LESSONS 


FROM THE 


WORLD OF MATTER 


AND THE 


WORLD OF MAN. 


By THEODORE PARKER. 


Selected from Notes of Unpublished Sermons by Rufus Leighton. 


‘“‘A volume of selections from Theodore Parker's unpublished sermon; has been published in this 
sity. Itinakes a veritable book of eloquence, from which one draws inspirations, feeling indebted 
for every page. Poetic beautyand rugged sense look out bv turns from Theodore Parker's sentences, 
‘ust as from her veil of mosses, ferns, flowers and grasses. the brown face of good Mother Earth at 
times appears, making us bless beauty and utility at the same breath.’’—Chicage T7rtbhune. 


Jne volume of 430 large pages. Price, in cloth, gilt top, $1.25; in paper cover, 50 cts. 
SENT POST-PAID ON RECEIPT OF PRICE. 


UNITY PUBLISHING CU., 175 Dearborn street, CHICAGO. 


BOYDSTON BROS. 


UNDERTAKERS. 


LADY ASSISTANTS. 


3975 Cottage Grove Ave. 
Tel. Oakiand 842 CHICAGO, 


SELF-POURING 
COFFEE POT 


TEA 
Pours Ly pressing 
the lid 


LARGEST MANUFACTURERS 
IN THE WORLD 
OF CHURCH FURNISHINGS eee 


et we “_— a 
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OPERA AND ASSEMBLY CHAiRG. 


FURNITURE 


COMPANY |. 
GRANQ RAPIDS.MICH. 


tis the medicine abive 
all others for catarrh,anad 
worth tts 
gold, “ZL can use Ely’s 
Cream Balm with safety 
and it does all that 1s 


claimed for it.-B. W. 
Sperry, Hartford, Conn. 


ELY’S CREAM BALM 


Opens and cleanses the Nasal Passages, Allays| } j — = 
Pain and Inflammation, Heals the Sores, Protects; = TSS = 
the Meinbrane from colds, Restores the Senses of 

Taste and Smell, The Balm is quickly absorbed 
and gives relief at once, 


1s weight in 
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Saves 25 per ct. of tea or makes the liquor pro- 
portionately better. Send forstylesand prices, 


THE ASBURY-PAINE MFG. CO., Trenton, N.J. 
This 1s a 00d thinr—Ed. 


MITCHELL & LEWIS C0., 
City Express, Delivery and 
Farm Wagons. 
443-445 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO. 


J. H. REMSEN, AGENT. 


A particle is applied into each nostril und is 
agreeable, Price 50 cents at Druggists or by mail. 
ELY BROTHERS, 56 Warren Street, New York. 


A $1 Magazine for 30c. 


Send 30 cents and names of 6 people who might 
subscribe, and we will send you Tue St. Louis 
MAGAZINE afull year. The price of the magazine 
is $1 a year. Asample copy for6cents. Address 


LOUIS MAGAZINE, *S1S.o0isfuo" 


ST. LOUIS,MO. 
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Masons Hamlin 


PIANOS 


Are the ONLY pianos manufactured on the 
improved and now celebrated Screw-Stringer 
system, invented and patented by the Mason & 
Hamlin Co, in 1883. This invention is the great- 
est improvement in pianos in twenty-five years, 
and owing to it the piano is but slightly affected 
by trying atmospheric conditions, and does not 
require one-quarter as much tuning as pianos 
generally. 

In all respects these pianos illustrate the same 

HIGHEST STANDARD OF EXCELLENCE 


which has always characterized the Mason & 
Hamlin Organs, and won for them HIGHEST 
Awakps at ALL Great World’s Fairs since that 
of Paris, 1867. 

No one contemplating the pur- 


chase of a piano should fail 
to examine these instruments. 


Write for particulars. [llustrated Catalogues free. 


Masons Hamlin 


Boston. New York. Chicago. Kansas Lity. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


POW DER POINT SCHOOL, 


DUXBURY, MASS. 


The Powder Point Hall is now added to th: other 
buildings, and its novel arrangement is well 
adapted to the schoo!, with its indivi.tual teaching 
and home lite for the buys. 

F B 


KNAPP, S B 


T™ BERLITZ 


School of Languages, 


Chicago, Auditorium; 


New York, Boston, St. Louis, Washington, Phil- 
adelphia, Baltimore,. Cincinnati, Minneapolis, 
Berlin, Hamburg, Dresden, London, Paris. 

The Berlitz Method is based on the ‘‘Natural 
Method.”’ Instruction is not bytranslation. but by 
conversational exercises in the new language. 
TRIAL LESSON FREE. Send for Circular. 

LE FRANUAIS—A Monthly Magazine 
containing modern French Comedies, Novels, etc.; 
also exercises on the difficulties of FrenchGrammar 
pronunciation and idioms. Sample copy free. 


MME. ANNA MIGLIARA, 
NINTH SEASON. 
Teacher of Singing. 
Ten years on the operatic stage in Italy. 
“Your method and training exemplify the genu- 
ine old Italian School, and will lead students to 
the perfection of the ‘Bel Canto.’”’ 
SOFIA SCALCHI LOLLI, 


Studio 56 Kimball Hall. 
243 Wabash Avenue. 


LEARN A TRADE. 


WATCH REPAIRING, JEWEL- 
RY WORK, ENGRAVING AND 
OPTICS taught in theory and 
practice. 

Chicago Watchmakers’ Institute, 


219-21 Walnut St., 
Rockford, I1) 


PRE-NATAL INFLUENCE 40” Theo UNSoRN 


CHILO. Send stamp for descriptive circular. 
CHARLES H. Kerr & Co., 175 Monroe St., Chiago. 


PPPIPPISFEIISFSSS 


BLANCARD $ 


ALSO IN SYRUP.” 


IODIDE OF | 
IRON. 


Specially recommended by the medical 
celebrities of the World for Scrofula, (Tumors, 
King’s Evil), and the early stages of Coscumesee, 
Constitutional Weakness, Poorness of the Bl 
and for stimulating and regulating its periodic 
course. 

None Genuine unless signed “ BLANCARD.” 
E. Fougera & Co., N. Y. and all Druggists. 


Padies 
AND DRESSMAKING. 


EVENING, WEDDING, RECEPTION AND 


CARKIAGE GOWNS. 


MRS. 6. NELSON & MISS A. GRONQUIST, 
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of poetry. This gives justification to the 
editor’s conclusion that Gray influenced the 
age more than the age influenced him; 
‘che led rather than followed.” A brief life 
of Gray, a chronological table, bibliography, 
notes on the poems, and an appendix by Prof. 
Kittredge on Gray’s knowledge of Old Norse, 
complete a volume very creditable to Amer- 
ican literary scholarship. O. 'T. 

No Enemy (But HimseEtr). By Elbert Hubbard. 


New York and London: G. P. Putnam's Sons. 
Cloth, 8vo, pp. 283; $1,50. 


This story, or rather this series of sketches 
which account for the decline and fall of John 
Hillard, bachelor, indicates that Mr. Hubbard 
has had some experience in living as well as 
in thinking. A mere observer of life can 
draw a bachelor’s apartments in the midst of 
New York City, the gathering of a club, even 
tho’ it have the formidable title of a Society 
for the Study of Social Problems, and an 
angry clergyman irritated by the dogmatic 
stand of one who disagrees with his paper 
justread, Butit takes more than observation 
to treat entertainingly and cleverly of tramp 
life, to reproduce a real type of .£him who is 
willing to lie, if need be to steal, to use his 
wits in living on the bounty of other people. 
And it takes somewhat of an artist to bring 
out the genuine nature of such a tramp—his 
self-sacrifice, heroism and manliness. We re- 
gret that the author did not prove himself 
more of an artist toward the end of the vol 

ume: here the story lapses into the common- 
place—Hillard, now having become a selfish 
brute thro’ drink and misfortune, drags to 
death the woman whose benefactor he had 
been, because she had given her heart to 
another. The story is full enough of simple 
incident to keep the reader interested, and 
the comments of ‘‘Ilis Whiskers’’ upon the 
fads and fancies of the day will be relished 
by anyone who loves honesty and humor, We 
hope that some day Mr. Hubbard will take 
the time and pains to write a stronger story, 
for he shows decided power. H. B. L. 


TALES OF A TRAVELER. By Washington Irving, 
The author’s revised Editon, edited by William 
Lyon Phelps, Ae M (Harvard), Ph. D. (Yale), In- 
structor in English Literature at Yale College, 
New York and London: G. P. Putnam's Sons, 
Cloth, 8vo, pp. 555; $1.00, 

This **Students’ Edition” is a convenient 
one-volume form of the American classic, 
accompanied by some thirty pages of intro- 
duction and notes. The type is large and 
clear, the simple linen binding is tasteful and 
serviceable, and the price being low, we have 
no doubt the volume will be well received. 
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Remarkable Preservation 

is a characteristic of Borden's Peerless brand 
Evaporated Cream. Alwaysthesame; is per- 
fectly pure; entirely wholesome; free from 
substances foreign to pure milk. A perfect 
product accomplished by a scientific process. 
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The Magazines. 


THe BinticAl WorLbD for October con- 
tains an appreciative sketch of the life of the 
late Prof. August Dillmann, by Kev. Geo. L. 
Robinson, to which is appended a chronology 
of his life and works, written by himself for 
hisfamily. In this and the November num- 
bers President Harper’s lectures on Genesis 
are continued,—the earlier number discuss- 


to “the divine element.’’ 


forty of the eighty pages, including asits most 
valuable elements: 


Comparative Religion 
Notes, Synopses of Important Articles, and 
Book Reviews and Notices. 
stantly increasing value. 


This is of con- 
Another excellent 
feature of the magazine is the brief synopsis 
with which the editors preface the princi- 
pal articles. 

THE INTERNATIONAL JOURNAL OF ETHICs 
for October, besides some very interesting 
book reviews and discussions of **The Practi- 
cal Value of Ethics” and ‘‘Italy and the 
ay he and Wm. 
Chauncey Langdon, respectively, contains the 


Papacy,’ Mackenzie 


following articles: Luxury, by Henry Sidg- 


wick; The Limits of Individual and National 
Self-Sacrifice, by F. H. Bradley; Women in 
the Community and in the Family, by Mary 
». Gilliland; Ethics and Biography, by Ed- 
mund Montgomery; National Character and 
Classicism in Italian Philosophy, by Luigi 


by E. E. 


Ferri, and Rational Hedonism, 


Constance Jones. 


The ti:ewest Books. 
All books sent to Unity .or review will be 
promptly acknowledged under this heading, and 
all that seem to be of special interest to the readers 
of Unity will receive further notice. Any. book 
inentioned, except foreign ones, may be obtained 
by our readers from Unity Publishing Co., 175 
Dearborn St., Chicago, by forwarding price named 
below. 
TALES OF A TRAVELER. By Washington 
Irving. ‘lhe author’s revised edition, edited 
by William Lyon Phelps. New York and 
London: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. Cloth, 8vo, 
pp. 555; $1.00. 
OUR JOURNEY AROUND THE WorLb. By 
Francis KE. Clark, D.D.. and Mrs. Ilarriet 
E. Clark. Illustrated. Hartford, Conn.: A, 
1). Worthington & Co. Sold only by Sub- 
scription. Cloth, large 8vo, pp. 641. 
JAMES HENRY CHAPIN: A Sketch of his 
Life and Work, By George Sumner Weaver, 
D. 1. With illustrations. New York and 
London: G. PP. Putnam’s Sons. Cloth, gilt 
top, 8vo, pp. 386; $1.50. 
DOKTOR LUTHER. Eine Schilderung von 
Gustav Freytag. Edited, with Introduction 
and Notes, by Frank P. Goodrich, Ph. D., 
Professor of the German Language and Llis- 
tory in Williams College. Boston: Ginn & 
Co. Flexible cloth, 12mo, pp. xv-177. 


FROM BLOOMIDON TO SMOKY and Other 


Papers. by Frank Bolles. Bostonand New 
York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Cloth, 12 


mo, pp. 278; $1.25. 

GOD AND CHRIST: Sermons preached in 
Bedford Chapel. By Stopford A, Brooke, 
M. A., LL. D. London: Philip Green. 
Cloth, gilt top, 12mo, pp. 359; 5s. 

**As NATURAL AS LIFE”: Studies of the 
Inner Kingdom. By Charles G. Ames, min 
ister of the Church of the Disciples, Boston. 
Boston: James H. West, 174 High street. 
Cloth, 16mo, pp. 109; 50 cents. 

IN LOVE wiTH Love: Four Life Studies. 
By James Hl. West. Boston: James H. West. 
Cloth, 16mo, pp. 109; 50 cents. 


Or SUCH IS THE KINGDOM and Other 


Poems. By Anna Olcott Commelin. New 
York: Fowler & Wells Co, Cloth, gilt top, 


Svo, pp. 110; $1.50. 
AED@OLOGY: <A ‘Treatise on Generative 
Life. By Sydney Barrington Elliot, M. D. 
Chicago: Charles If. Kerr & Co., 1895. 
Cloth, 8vo, pp. 260. 


or ATONEMEMT. 


‘You won't 
do for me! 
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-_-— | 


You 


may be an excellent 
servant in many ways, but 
you say you don’t use Pear}- 
ine for washing and cleanino 
—you cant be bright. My 
poor girl, soap takes up your 
cime and wears out the things 
with the rubbing. No, you're 
not bright enough for me,” 
Well, the lady is bright, to 
say the least. Evidently she 
ias had the best of teachers 
experience. Have you? 
 Yes!'’—then you use Pearl. 
ine. ‘No!’’—then you had 
best begin at once. Ask some 


SOME MODERN PHASES OF THE DocrriIne 
By G. Vance Smith, B. A., 


ing “the human-element in the early stories 
of Genesis,”’ the later number being devoted 
Professor George 
H. Schodde, in the November number tells 
of the discussion now going on in Germany 
on the question: Shall the Old Testament be 
used as a medium of Christian teaching? 
What may be called the review part of the 


Philos. and Theol. Doct. 
(;reen. 


lLondon: 
Cloth, 16mo, pp. 44; Is. 
THE GosPEL OF THE Brerrer Horr and 
Other Pages for Religious Inquirers. By 
John Page Hopps, Ilenry W. Bellows, Wm. 
Gaskell, Samuel Charlesworth, Henry Je‘fery. 
Stopford A Brooke, James Freeman Clarke, 
Brooke Herford, Frederick Hl.  Iedge, 
Chomas RK. Slicer, C. W. Park, J. F. Blake. 
Cloth, 24mo, pp. 226; 2s. 
EVOLUTION AND THE RELIGION OF THE 
FUTURE. By Anna Swanwick. London: 
Philip Green. Cloth, 16mo, pp. 66; rs. 
WHEN MOLLIE WAS Six. By Eliza Orne 
White: Illustrated by Katharine Pyle. Bos- 
ton and New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
Linen, 8 vo, pp. 133; $1.00. 


OTTO’s INSPIRATION, By May H. Ford, 


Philip 


Suite 1, 39 EAST CONGRESS ST. 


magazine takes up seven, —perhaps we should 
ts eight,—of the thirteen heads, and some 


friend about Pearline. 35 
TO 


Learn =: Piano 


‘*Richardson’s New Method.” 


Just published. The new edition. Revised, 
enlarged, embodying the latest ideas in teaching, 
New Amusements. New Annotations, Dr. Mason's 
famous system of touch and technics. 500,000 of 
the old edition sold, Price, American or 
Foreign Fingering, $3.00. 


‘‘Mason and Hoadley’s System 
for Beginners,” 


American or Foreign Fingering, $3.00. 


‘New England Conservatory Method,” 


The official book of piano instruction in this 
famous school. Three parts. each, $1,50; 
complete, 83.00. American or Foreign 
Fingering. 


‘‘Mason’s Pianoforte Technics.” 


By Wm. Mason and W. S. B. Matthews, 82.50. 


‘Peters’ Eclectic Piano Instructor.” 


Over 300,000 of this standard work sold. $3.00, 


‘Bellaks’ Analytical Method.” 


Paper, 75 cents; Boards, $1.00. 


‘*Winner’s Eureka Method.” 


Price, 75 cents. 


Any book postpaid on receipt of price. 
Send for catalogues and bulletins o 
new and standard piano music, 


I YON & HEALY, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, BOSTON. 


ET al 


The Faith that Makes Faithful. 


New holiday edition from new plates. Paper, , 
cents; cloth, $1.00; white vellum $1.59, aon & 
Russia, $2.00, postpaid. CHARLES H. KE 
COMPANY, 175 Monroe St., Chicago. 
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DEAFNESS 


and head noises relieved by ue 
WILSON'S COMMON SE\SE EAR sero 
Entirely new, scientific inves: the 
aifferentfrom a}lother device ‘ond 
only safe,sim ple, com forte. world. 
invisible ear drum in the 44 
Hundreds are being Deri 'No 
where medical skill has fa ceritate 
string or wire attach ment ol el. 
the ear. Write a 


author of ‘‘Which Wins?’? Chicago: S. C. 
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9 Griggs & Co. 1895. Linen, 8vo, pp. 243; blanket or a copper bottomed boiler may 
Scott ~ $1.00. ibe the next thing. Itis the first step that Cu res 
| ARE HELEN. By Oswold Valentine. Author of 


- costs an effort, and that not a very great one, 
‘*The Passing of a Mood.’ 


7" scapes gay 

9 Library. New York and Rh hoe, ary with the clamor of a hungry stomach to OTHERS, 
Emulsion Putnam’s Sons. Cloth, 6144x3%, pp. 232; drown the warning voice within him that 
RG, Oe ET 50 cents. whispers of the policeman and the lock-up. WILL 


AMERICAN SONG, A collection of Repre- 
sentative American Poems with Analytical 
and Critical Studies ofthe Writers. Within- 


The friends he makes 


the cream of Cod liver Oil, with 
Hypophosphites, is for 


in the street soon 
help him to contempt for the one and a se- 


Cure You. 


Coughs, troduction and notes. By Arthur B. Simonds, psi price in the vice ER nial shia 88 cs “AYER’S 
Colds, A. M., Fellow in the Romance Languages at| /4¢ Century for November. 
Sore Throat, Columbia College. or -t/ and I, nig eg — NO . 
Ae A xr, P, Putnam’s Sons. Cloth, gilt top, vo, : Sy ll 

Bronchitis, Pp. 310; $1.50. Announcements arsaparlilia 
Weak Lungs, THE COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS OF 
Consumption, JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER. Cambridge; The Fraternity of Liberal Re- 
Loss of Fiesh, Edition. Boston and New York: Houghton, ligious Societies in Chicago. 

Emaciation. Mifflin & Co., 1895. Cloth, 8vo, gilt top, ! Pree THE 
Weak Babies, ipp- 552. Al.L SOULS CHURCH, corner akWwo 


Boulevard and Langl cy 
Lloyd Jones, Minister. 


| TIMOTHY’s QueEstT: A Story for anybody, avenue. 
/young or old, who cares to read it. By Kate 


| Douglas Wiggin, with illustrations by Olive 


Jenkin 


Crowing Children, 
Poor Mothers’ Milk, 


WEAK 


CHURCH OF OuR FATHER (Universalist), STRONG 
Scrofula, | Hereford. Boston and New Y ork: Houghton,| io Hall street. L. J. Dinsmore, Minister, - 
Anzemia; | Mifflin & Co. Cloth, gilt top, 8vo, pp. 259; CHURCH OF THE MesstaH (Unitarian), 
in fact, for all conditions call- $1.50. corner of Michigan avenue and 23d street, 
ing for a quick and effective MOLLIE MILLER. By Effie W. Merriman. We We enn, ee iad If You lf You Use Food or Fuel, Heat or Light 
nourishment. Send for Pamphlet. sree. Boston: Lee & Shepard, 1895. Cloth, 16mo, CHURCH OF THE REDEEMER (Universalist), | 2h —___you can hear of something great- 
pp. 285. cornes of Warren avenue ana Kobey street. |ly to your advantage by sending your address to 
Scott& Bowne, N. Y. AllDruggists. 60c.and$i. | ee MET Moarris. Minister Ingersoll Heat Battery Co., Desk 19, Lansing, Mich. 
| — ster. 


| A Free Course of Liberal Lectures. 


Death to High Prices: A course of liberal lectures under the 


ErxHicar Cunrure Soctery, Grand Opera 
House, Clark street near Randolph. M. M. 
Minister. 


acter 
MES and 


aL SHUR H BELL 
LLS° The Wena. 


porate Bell Metal, (Copper | and Tin.) 
or Price and € 


KANE TEL L FOUNDRY, BALE riMORE, MD, 


Mangasarian, 


> | 


FRIENDS 
\theneum 
Jomathan W. 


SOCIETY, second 
Building, 1S Van 


floor of the 
Buren street, 
\iinister. 


Buy Direct from the Factory: auspices of the American Congress of Liberal 


’ [Relig ious Societies will be given in towns not 
and save agents’ and canvass- S g Ph cesta. 
ers’ commissions, Hereafter | | too far from Chicago. 


The following persons 


‘ we shall sell the Majestic di- rn ) alk ie NK A.M. CONGREGATION (Jewish), Indiana me 
ave alreac consented to speak in thé€lawannea - sack a saan & . oO 
ane a cost,” ‘The Majestic Ie recur y avenue and 33 sirect. Isaac 5. Moses Po WANT a BARGAIN ? vO WISH to sell? 
hip nized as the best machine for ,COUTSC: Minister LANTERNS WA NTED & i) Anny 
‘ = family use, and has always | ; : —_ ': ERCHAWO 
eS =o been sold by our agents for | A. N. Alcott, ** “T he Future Interpretation Ok Park Uniry Cuurcu (Universa ist). LANTERNS WANTED on ticuAat 
‘p 60. For a limited time we | ”, : rT : KR. FF. Johonnot, Minister. 
Kc uae wy . Shall sell it for #22 and furnish lof the Bible ; A. W. Gould, ‘*The Future of 


icq «ll attachments free of charge. PEOPLE S CHURCH ( Independent), MecVick 


*r’s Theater, Madison sirect. near State. II. 
W. Thomas, Minister. 


Religion”; R. F. Johonnot, ‘‘Is There Need of 
a Liberal Church?’’ J. Ll. Jones, ‘*The Parlia- 
ment of Religions and What Follows’’; H. 


“ $Shipped on approval 
where. Send for a sample of ite work and catalogue. 


FRE Columbian half dollar every pure 
chase next sixty days. 


‘FREE HEAT! 


The Lamp that Lights your Room 


RYDER CHAPEL 


; : (Universalist), Sheridar will HEAT it if you use a 
THE TILTON MFG. CO., 275 Wabash Av.. Chicago. 1 |W. Thomas, ‘‘The New Theology’; B. F., avenue, Woodlawn. John S. Cantwell, Min | FALLS H EATER 
— . . . . ws . 
Underwood, ‘‘Religion From the Standpoint ister , , Takes the place of stoves in medium-sized 
A-CORN SALVE ~ po1een | of Science’’; R. A. White, ‘‘The Untouched STEWART AVENUE UNIVERSALIST CHURCH. | rooms, In successful use in New England 


REMOVES THE TOE-CORN EVERY TIME. 
A TRIAL SIZE BOX 


FOR A 2-CENT STAMP. 
GIANT CHEMICAL CO., - PHILADELPHIA 


38 years, Highest awards, Best of refer- 

ences, Sarmple HleaterS1, Agents wanted, 

BOSTON ENTERPRISE MFG. CO. 
17 Milk St., Boston, Mass. ~ 


te ¢ > > a +e ano > / | 
Remnant”’; Celia P. Woolley, ‘The Thought se onacaemaamat and 65th street. Kk. A. White, : 
of God’’; Joseph Stolz, ‘*‘What All Can Sai | 
Believe.”’ 


SINAI CONGREGATION (Jewish), Indiana | 


avenue and 2Ist street. lk G. Ilirsch, 
The only charges will be the traveling ex-| ister. 


bps ea penses of the speakers. Places desiring} Sr. Paul.’s CuurcH (Universalist), Prairie | | - 
| Al y all : A. such lectures are requested to address A. W. | avenue and 28th street. .\. J. (anfield, Min: ‘a Ft buy i 
ma le — 7 ‘<cte = - atsight. They all want it. 
Gould, Chairman of the Missionary Com- ister. : ) Profiis to Aaonte. Sample Mitten 
mittee, 175 Dearborn street, Chicago THIRD UNITARIAN corner of Bees and Dauber by mail, BOcts. Wealsosends 
, *« 5 < ; 


T.adies’ Magazine Free 3 months with each order, 
— rr > - tia Be 


Min- 


EVERY LADY WANTS OUR 

Will ot trp stove better than anys 
thing om earth, and keep your pene 
clean at the same time. 


CHURCH, 


DISCOURSES BY 


BP: POW EL. 


CONTENTS : 
LIFE AND DEATH; WHAT THEY ARE. 


SIN A CRIME AGAINST LIFE: 
NESS OBEDIENCE TO LAW. 


RIGHTEOUS- 


SINNING AGAINST THE HOLY SPIRIT, 

A SOUND MIND IN A SOUND Bopy. 

Is THE AVERAGE LIFE WORTH THE LIVING? 

THE TRUE, THE BEAUTIFUL AND THE GOOD. 

Nor ALLOPATHY 
SYMPATHY. 


NOR HOMEOPATHY, BUT 


THE TRUE LIFE. 

THE DoInG CREED. 

THE Keys. 

A BUNDLE OF PARADOXES. 

A SUBSTITUTE FOR ORTHODOXY, 
THE Two THEOLOGIES. 

NATURAL MoRAL COMPENSATION, 
CHARACTER, 

THE RELIGION OF THE FUTURE. 
NEw YEAR IN 1982. 


Paper cover, 208 pp.; postpaid, 25 cts. 


Price Reduced from 5oc. 


FOR SALE BY 


Unity Publishing Co., 


The Making of Thieves, 


There has surely been of late a very great 
and significant increase in the number of 
child criminals that are brought to our po- 
lice courts. ‘There are more of them, and 
they are much younger than they used to be, 
and they are vastly ‘‘tougher.’’ Their man- 
ner shows plainly that the street has been 
their teacher and that they have been apt 
pupils. Its method is simple and varies in 
Hell’s Kitchen and in Jewtown only in the 
opportunities offered. To begin with the boy 
idler in the street during school hours is 
there in defiance of law, whether the fault is 
his own or not, and he knows it. He is inthe 
attitude of opposition, the normal attitude of 
the street. The policeman is his enemy and 
the policeman stands for the established or- 
der of things. Thus the groundwork is laid 
for whatever mischief comes along. It is 
not long in coming, rarely longer than the 
dinner-hour of the first day. The boy is 
hungry. He wants something to eat. A 
boy’s hunger is not like a man’s, which can 
be appeased with promises. He wants some- 
thing at once. If heis playing hooky, he 
does not want to go home to getit. Any- 
way there is no need todoso.* The street 
can show him an easier way. A grocer’s 
stand is handy, or a pie-vagon. Better 
still, a soda-water wagon; the bottle is 
worth so much cash at the junk-shop, The 
driver’s back is turned; 
one. 


the boy ‘‘swipes’’ 
It is not a very great crime, butit is the 


175 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


stepping-stone to many greater. A_ horse 


Monroe and Laflin streets Vila Llake, 
Minister, 
UNITY CHURCH (Unitarian), corner of 


Dearborn avenue and Walton place. 
B. R. Bulkeley, Minister. 


Rev. 


ZION CONGREGATION (Jewish), corner 
Washington boulevard and Union Park. Jo 
seph Stolz, Minister. 


Finnouncements 


AT ALL SOULS CHURCH Rey, Jenkin Lloyd 
Jones will preach at II A. M. on ‘*‘Frances 
Power Cobbe and the Anti-Vivisectlon Move- 
ment.’’ Sunday School at 9:30 A.M. At 
5 p. M. Mr. George Lehman will give a violin 
recital and a talk on ‘*Why it is Advisable to 
Study Music in America,’’ 


AT Masonic HALL, 276 Fifty-Seventh 
street, at 4 P. M. Rev. W. W, Fenn will speak 


on **A New Testament Idea of Religion.’’ 
——__—_——=)> 0 


$100 Reward, $100. 


The readers of this paper will be pleased to 
learn that there is at least one dreaded dis- 
ease that science has been able to cure in all 
its stages and that is Catarrh. Hall’s Catarrh 
Cure is the only positive cure now known to 
the medical fraternity. Catarrh being a con- 
Stitutional disease, requires a constitutional 
treatment. Hall’s Catarrh Cure is taken in- 
ternally, acting directly upon the blood and 
mucous surfaces of the system, thereby destroy- 
ing the foundation of the disease, and giving 
the patient Strength by building up the con- 
stitution and assisting nature in doingits work. 
The proprietors have so much faith in its 
curative powers, that they offer One Hundred 
Dollars for any case that it failstocure. Send 
for list of testimonials. 

Address, F. J. CHENEY & CO., Toledo, 
O, Sold by druggists, 75c. 


Y SOCIAL VISITOR CO., - Box 3139, Boston, Mass. 
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P, , UP-TO-DATE GLOTHING 


mm Solddirect to consumers AT LOWEST PRICES 
ever before offered. Buy direct from im- 
porters and tnanufacturers. We ship 
WITH PRIVILEG? OF EXAMINATION, We 
save you from 20 to 50 per cent. A . A tailor 
ht suit, «3. 50. Fall or winter overcoats, 
q $5.50. Boys’ combination Suits $2.18. 
PUR OVERCOATS A SPECIALTY. Send to-day 
fork Reis mammoth catalog. address 
OXFORD MFCG.CO. ,(iothing Dept. T473 
344 WabashAve., Chicago, lll. 


Two New Sermons by Jenkin Lloyd Joney. 


—_O —— 


I. Death as a Friend. 


A study suggested by D. C. French’s group 
“The Angel of Death Staying the Hand 
of the Artist.” 


I], The Selfisnness of Grief. 


A Study of Funeral Customs, and a Plea 
for Cremation. 


Frank utterances on delli- 
cate subjects. Spoken 
with the hope that they 
may reduce somewhat the 
strain of life and dispel 


somewhat the gloom of 
death. 


PRICE 5 CENTS EACH, 


THE UNITY PUBLISHING CO., 


175 Dearborn St., CHICAGO 
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ishest of ati in Leavening Power.— Latest U.S. Gov’t Report 
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VEZZAD 


Baking 
Powder 


ABSOLUTELY PURE 


The Washington correspondent of the Chi- | 


cago Daily Record reported the following in- | 


terview in a recent issue of the paper: 

‘‘] had an interesting talk today with Prof. 
Cyrus Adler, the famous Hebrew scholar of 
the Smithsonian institution, concerning the 
‘tboom’’ that is now enlivening Jerusalem. 


He says it is not wholly due to the opening 


of the railroad between the holy city and| 


Joppa, which was recently constructed by a 
firm of Chicago contractors, for that actually 
caused a temporary depression by throwing 


out of employment several thousand men who} 


had been engaged in carrying merchandise 


with mule caravans between the holy city and | 


he sea and compelling them to seek new oc-| 
| 


cupations. 
to the immigration of Russian Jews, who have 
recently come into the holy land and have 
brought with them considerable capital. 
‘There is a benevolent society in Russia 
called ‘*The Lovers of Zion,’’ whose purpose 
is to encourage and assist emigrants from that 
country to Palestine, and has already sent 
more than 30,000 families, who have bought 
or taken up the idle land in and around Jeru- 


which grows with great profusion. They are 
manufacturing a superior quality of wine and 
brandy, which has suddenly become popular 
in Constantinople and other cities, sells at 
good prices and is in great demand. ‘They 
are also cultivating oranges and colocynth, a 
kind of cucumber which contains a bitter pulp 
from which a drug is made. The world’s 
supply of this curious plant formerly came 
from the neighborhood of Gaza, the scene of 
many exciting incidents in old testament his- 
tory, and the industry, which declined be- 
cause of the heavy tax imposed upon it by the 


authorities, has been revived. 
> 


SEND your full name and address to Dob- 


Prof. Adler attributes the boom | bins’ Soap Mfg. Ca. Phila., Pa.. by return 


mail, and get free of all cost a coupon worth 
several dollars, if used by you to its full ad- 
vantage. Don’tdelay. This is worthy at- 


tention. nll 
—_—___—_——> 

‘‘ARE Men Born Equal?’’ will be the sub- 

ject of the discourse by Dr. Hirsch on Sun- 

day morning at Sinai Temple, Indiana Ave. 

and Twenty-first street. 


10:30 o’clock. 


Services begin at 
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Margaret, Anna, Mellie Kellogg (triplets 14 months), Watkins, New York. 


The mother of these sprightly little ones knew the value of Ridge’s Food—so she has them with her today. 


Child Growth 


(in fact, all growth,) depends upon nourishment. 
That is the important problem in the critical period 


of youthful development familiarly known as “ growing.” The rapidly increasing activ- 
ity of the vital forces makes a severe demand upon the nutritive powers; and the failure 
to obtain adequate nourishment often results in a permanently stunted and impover- 


ished physique. 


Ridge’s Food supplies this need more abundantly than any other known diet. It 
combines the two requisites of high nutritive value and perfect digestibility toa 
degree which has made it tor thirty years the means of physical salvation to the children 


and youth of succeeding generations. 


The same properties have made it the unfailing reliance of nursing mothers, invalids, 
convalescents, and all others suffering from weakened or impaired digestion. If not sold by 


your druggist write the manufacturers. 


Sample can sent for 10 cents. 


A pamphlet prepared by a physician of large experience, with invaluable bints for the child and the aged, 
will be sent to any address mentioning this publication and sending stamps for return postage. 


« WOOLRICH & COMPANY, 


Sole Mnf’rs., Palmer, Mass. 


You Would Buy a Sef 


Of these SOUVENIR SPOONS, but you 
think there must be some catch on account 
of the small sum asked for them. It is a 
genuine offer and we do this to dispose 
of them quickly. 


Remember we Refund your Money 


IF. YOU FIND THEY ARE NOT AS REPRESENTED. 


YOU KNOW THIS ADVERTISEMENT WOULD NOT 
BE ACCEPTED BY THE EDITOR OF THIS PAPER 
IF IT WAS NOT CENUINE. ORDER TO-DAY. 


SEND IN YOUR ORDER FOR A SET OR MORE 
AT ONCE AS THOUSANDS WILL AVAIL THEM- 
SELVES OF THIS CREAT OPPORTUNITY. 


First Come First Served 


AWS WAR CF 


OR 


MERLY 
D FOR 


% : 
FOR ALL SIX 


How are we able to do it? 


These Spoons were made up especially for the World’s Fair trade, by 


THE ONEIDA GOMMUNITY, Limited, 


and were left on their hands. In order to dispose of them Quickly, we make this unheard 
of offer. SIX SOUVENIR SPOONS, after dinner coffee size, HEAVY COIN SILVER 
PLATED, with GOLD PLATED BOWLS, each spoon representing a different build- 
ing of the World’s Fair. The handles are finely chased, showing head of Columbus, 
and dates 1492-1893 and wording “*World’s Fair City.” They are genuine works of 
art, making one of the finest souvenir collections ever produced. Sold during the Fair 
for $9.00; we now offer the balance of this stock at ONLY 99 CENTS. Sent in elegant 
plush lined case, properly packed, and express prepaid to any address. Send Postal Note 
or Currency. Money cheerfully refunded if goods are not as represented. 


LEONARD MANUFACTURINC CoO., 
Sole Agents, Dept, A354, 20 Adams Street, Chicago, Ill. 


What the “Christian at Work’’ of New York has to say in their issue of March 22, 1894. 

“These Spoons have been submitted to us, and we are sure that those who send for 
them will be exceedingly gratified to receive such dainty and useful souvenirs of the World’s 
Fair as these Spoons are. The Leonard Manufacturing Company will promptly and with- 
out question return the money sent in payment if the Spoons fail to give satisfaction. 
We do not believe, however, that they will ever be called upon todo so.” 


S. MUIR, 


TELEPHONE, OAKLAND 319. 


FLORIST 


| A choice selection of FRESH CUT FLOWERS co? 


GREENHOUSES: 


3530-3532 Michigan Ave. 


PLANT DECORATION A SPECIALTY. 


stantly on hand. Floral Designs of every description 


